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Events of the Seek 





Tue aspect of affairs on the Western front has this 
week undergone an unmistakable change. The 
Germans are attacking with an energy and on a scale 
which their operations have not approached for several 
months. The Swiss and Dutch frontiers have been 
closed, and the usual rumors have crossed them reporting 
extensive movements of troops and heavy guns. It was 
known that about eighteen corps (three-quarters of a 
million men) of newly raised troops, were timed to com- 
plete their training in July, and this may be the chief 
factor in this new offensive. It has so far broken chiefly 
on the eastern sections of the French lines, but there is 
talk (and the Germans rather advertise than conceal 
their plans) of a fresh effort to reach Calais. 

* *, * 


THE first of the bigger German attacks was delivered 
in the Argonne by the Crown Prince’s army. The Berlin 
news claims that near the Four de Paris, on a front of 
two miles, French trenches were taken for a depth of 
300 yards, with 2,500 prisoners. This “fine success ’’ is 
not admitted in the French news, which speaks, indeed, 
of unusually desperate fighting, but states that the 
trenches momentarily lost were retaken. This also hap- 
pened after a fierce German attack on Hilgenfirst, in 
Alsace. More serious was a general attack along all 
the edges of the St. Mihiel wedge, which must have 
ranged over nearly twenty miles. The French account 
states that it was everywhere repulsed, save at one point, 
where the enemy won half a mile of the first trench. The 
German version characteristically says nothing of the 
immense attack which generally failed, and doubles the 








length of the trench which was taken. Further to the 
east, in the Bois-le-Prétre, an intense attack over three 
miles resulted in a gain for the Germans of five-eighths 
of a mile. So far, there is no reason to fear anything 
worse than the usual ebb and flow of trench warfare. 
Elsewhere, the French attacks on Souchez have con- 
tinued with some success ; our troops have won 200 yards 
north of Ypres, and repulsed a heavy counter-attack, 
while German incendiary shells have done heavy damage 
to Arras, injuring its cathedral, which is, luckily, far 
from being an architectural treasure. 

. + * 

Tae Russians are meeting the Austro-German 
advance in Eastern Poland with spirit and success. 
Three armies under von Woyrsch (right), the Archduke 
Joseph Ferdinand (centre), and Mackensen (left), are 
advancing on a broad front from the Western bank of 
the Vistula to the Bug against Russian positions which 
defend the strategic railway Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholm. 
The Russians have not been content to wait for it, but 
have attacked the Archduke’s left flank near Krasnik 
with such success that in a two-days’ battle they have 
taken no fewer than 11,000 prisoners. There is no doubt 
that a very severe check has been administered, and 
the Austrian news (which has latterly been candid) 
speaks apologetically of the large Russian reinforcements 
on both sides of the main road, and admits a retreat to 
the heights of Krasnik. Some observers still doubt 
whether our Allies are as yet well enough provided with 
munitions to risk a decisive battle, but these brilliant 
counter-attacks look like something much bigger than a 
rear-guard action. The Germans, meanwhile, have 
renewed the frontal attack on Warsaw, and have won 
some ground on the Rawka position by a lavish use of 
gas. In Galicia there has been little change during the 
week. The Russians hold the river-lines, Bug and Zlota- 
Lipa. Part of Mackensen’s army is still threatening the 
crossing of the Bug at Kamiouka. This southern Russian 
army is now more or less isolated from the army of the 
centre, but if the Germans mean to continue their pres- 
sure against it, we must suppose that they have had to 
spend the week in re-organizing for a fresh advance. 

* * * 

THE most interesting military news has come this 
week from the Dardanelles, for not only has Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s despatch on the landing made a belated 
appearance, but heavy fighting has been in progress. 
The last attacks had come from our side, and important 
positions were carried on our extreme left. The Turks, 
in their turn, have since taken the offensive, and renewed 
their attacks again and again, but without gaining 
ground. This Turkish offensive began on the 29th, when 
a bayonet attack by two columns against our new 
trenches on the left, was repulsed with heavy loss. Day 
by day, till July 2nd, these attacks were incessantly 
repeated, and Sir Ian Hamilton reckons that the Turkish 
losses amount to 5,000 killed and 15,000 wounded. This 
policy of attack is said to have been imposed by Enver 
Pasha, during a visit to the front, in opposition to the 
orders of the German commanders to maintain a passive 
defence. It was seldom, and then only locally, that 
these attacks achieved even a momentary success. 
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Trenches temporarily lost were at once retaken, and most 
of the Turkish charges were stopped by our fire from 
land and sea before they reached our lines. 


* * * 


In spite of this total want of success, the Turkish 
offensive continued from July 3-5. They brought up 
fresh guns, and though much has been written about their 
difficulties in procuring ammunition, they have been 
prodigal with their artillery fire, and fired in one day 
as many as 5,000 shells against a section of our lines. 
The French telegram, indeed, speaks of this general 
attack as the most important since the beginning of May. 
These great efforts were once more a “ complete failure,”’ 
and the heavy losses of the previous days seem to be 
affecting the spirit of the infantry, for they no longer 
follow up the work of the artillery by charging with their 
old determination. This news is all satisfactory in the 
sense that the enemy has been repulsed, and that his 
best troops are losing heavily. But our gains of ground 
are still very slow. The appearance of German 
submarines seems to have transformed the naval position. 
It is only our smaller craft which now joins in the 
artillery work. A Turkish battleship in the Straits was 
able, on July 4th, to shell our trenches with impunity, 
and a French transport was torpedoed and sunk close 
to Cape Hellas, though, happily, with only a trivial loss 
of life. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, a long despatch from Sir Ian Hamilton 
gives us the first full and connected account of the landing 
on April 25th, and the first stage of the advance up to 
May 5th. It is hard to guess why its publication should 
have been delayed for two months. It is, as a piece of 
writing, by far the most brilliantly written despatch which 
we have had from any British commander, and it relates 
one of the most gallant achievements in all this war. 
The landing itself was a wonderfully efficient piece of 
work on its naval side, and the obstacles which our men 
encountered could have been overcome only by aninfantry 
endowed with reckless courage and iron steadiness. One 
guesses that it never entered the heads of the Turks and 
their German officers that the landing could succeed at 
all, for when once the trenches were carried, the advance 
was almost unopposed for nearly four miles, and might 
have gone much further at the first rush, if munitions, 
water, and guns could be landed and transported as 
quickly as men. 


* oo *~ 


Two new facts on which we comment else- 
where emerge from this despatch—(1) The last 
disastrous naval attack in the Straits, when three battle- 
ships were lost, was carried out after the Expeditionary 
Force had begun to arrive on the scene, as though the 
belief still persisted that the Straits could be forced by 
ships alone. (2) The transports were wrongly loaded, so 
that after their arrival in Mudros Bay they had to be 
sent back to Alexandria to be reloaded. A whole month 
was thus lost, and the Turks, with full warning of our 
intentions, were given time to mass their forces and 
fortify the peninsula. 

- * * 


Tue Allies have had a remarkable run of good luck 
in the Baltic. On Friday of last week, in two separate 
actions, 200 miles apart, they disposed of a battleship 
and a small cruiser. The battleship, a good pre- 
Dreadnought vessel of 13,000 tons, belonging to the 
Deutschland class, was sunk by a British submarine in 
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Danzig Bay. This success is the more remarkable, as 
the waters of this coast are probably mined. The cruiser, 
a small mine-layer, the ‘‘ Albatross,’ of some 2,000 tons, 
was damaged by the fire of Russian ships in an engage- 
ment near Libau, and ran aground on Swedish territory, 
at Gothland, where her crew has been interned. As in 
the case of the ‘‘ Dresden ’’ at Fernando Po, a technical 
violation of neutrality occurred, against which Sweden 
has protested. Finally, to complete these successes, a 
Russian torpedo-boat has rammed a German submarine, 
and there is reason to think that it was destroyed. As 
some set-off to all this good naval news, the Italian 
cruiser, ‘‘ Amalfi,’ a modern pre-Dreadnought of 10,000 
tons, has been sunk in the Adriatic by an Austrian 
submarine. Her crew were all saved. 


* a * 


Lorp Hatpane was the guest of the National 
Liberal Club on Monday, when he made an important 
speech on our relations with Germany in the past. He 
said that there had been three army projects before the 
Imperial Defence Committee: a highly trained profes- 
sional army with a Territorial force, an army for home 
defence raised by compulsion, and an army of two 
millions with two years’ training. The experts on the 
Imperial Defence Committee would not look at the 
second, and if we had attempted the third, there would 
have been a dangerous interval in which Germany could 
have attacked us. In this connection he expressed 
the motive of his friendly speeches and visits. There 
was a war party in Germany, a peace party, and a great 
middle party, and he wanted to repel the idea which 
the war party tried to instil, that England had hobtile 
intentions, and was longing to hem Germany in. Lord 
Haldane went on to make an appeal for self-restraint 
and patience, and to warn the nation against hunting 
for scapegoats. This reflection led him to pay a tribute 
to General von Donop, the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, a man who would be almost irreplaceable. He 
was not to blame for the deficiency of munitions. A 
Cabinet Committee had been appointed last October, 
“of which his learned friend Mr. Lloyd George was a 
member.” This body had given out the necessary con- 
tracts, but the contractors had been unable to carry them 
out owing to difficulties between capital and labor. 


Lorp Hapane’s defence of General von Donop was 
a sequel to a remarkable debate on Thursday in last 
week, when Sir Henry Dalziel suddenly raised the 
question of the transference of the powers of the 
Ordnance Department to the Ministry of Munitions. It 
would appear, however, that the debate was not a sur- 
prise to everybody, for though it arose at a very late 
hour of the evening, the “ Times’ and “ Daily Mail ’”’ 
were able to give very long reports of it. In 
the course of his speech Sir Henry Dalziel made 
a direct attack on General von Donop, calling 
for his removal. Mr. Crooks, in the same debate, 
repeated his earlier complaints that the Arsenal had not 
been fully used. To the general and profound astonish- 
ment, the Government, in the person of its most 
alert member, met this charge by disclaiming know- 
ledge. Mr. Lloyd George explained that the charge 
was not expected. Statesmen cannot carry on business 
in this fashion. An official, so blamed, must either be 
defended or dismissed, and to hint blame without 
declaring it is not to treat the House of Commons nor 
an Official with common fairness. Then followed Lord 
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Haldane’s speech; two days later Mr. Lloyd George 
published a note in the press angrily questioning Lord 
Haldane’s version of the facts. Lord Haldane has 
refused to pursue the controversy further, and though 
some newspapers are trying to whip up a sensation, the 
nation is in no mood for hysterical recriminations. 


* * ” 


Tue second reading of the forcible-voluntary 
National Register Bill was carried on Monday by 
253 votes to 30—small figures on both sides. 
On the Liberal side the prevailing attitude was 
either hostile or critical. The Ministerial attitude 
was a nice study in the art of facing both ways. 
The Conservative Ministers defended the Bill on the 
ground that while it did not mean a resort to force, it 
would “compel ’’ the “slacker ’’ to confess that he was 
not doing anything for the nation (or, we should say, to 
pretend that he was doing it). This was Mr. Long’s 
attitude ; Mr. Hayes Fisher said, rather insultingly, that 
no one objected to the Bill save ‘‘ criminals, females of 
uncertain age, shirkers, and slackers.’’ On the other hand, 
Mr. Asquith prefaced the debate with a reply to Mr. 
Alden that no action in the way of conscription or forced 
labor was contemplated, and Mr. McKenna reduced 
its compass to that of a ‘‘ statistical,’’ or new Census Bill. 
Sir Thomas Whittaker’s attack was based mainly on the 
folly and impropriety of dividing the nation for so small a 
result, and Mr. J. M. Robertson’s on an analysis of its 
complete futility. In Committee, the element of secrecy 
was properly imported, but attempts to make the Bill 
voluntary, to exclude women, and to reduce the age 
limit to more practical proportions, were all resisted. 
The 3ill was read a third time without opposition. 


+ * * 


THe Prime Minister’s appeal to the nation for 
personal thrift has been followed by an appeal for Govern- 
ment thrift from a number of Peers, who raised the 
question in a debate on Tuesday. Lord Lansdowne gave 
a guarded and cautious reply, as became the spokesman 
of a Coalition Government, to the speeches of Lord 
Midleton and Lord St. Aldwyn. There are measures of 
national thrift that may be dismissed at the outset as 
being thrift in name only, and Lord Haldane addressed 
a powerful warning to his hearers on the subject of 
education. To try to repair the waste of war by starving 
the minds and bodies of the next generation is moral 
suicide ; and the nation that embarks on it may win this 
war and yet lose its place in Europe. Fate compels us 
to sacrifice the flower of our youth, and we must find 
whatever compensation we can by improving and develop- 
ing the quality of our national life. But it is true, as 
Lord Loreburn declared in a grave speech, that every 
nation in the world is threatened with some- 
thing like bankruptcy, and that every Govern- 
ment must consider its expenditure much more 
carefully than we have considered it lately. The 
administration of the Insurance Act is a case in point. 
Was it impossible to achieve the desired object without 
setting up four separate costly Commissions? The 
nation must be prepared to spend money on a scale our 
ancestors never dreamt of, but the obligation upon 
Parliament to see that that money is not wasted cannot 
in future be treated as lightly as it has been in recent 
years, 

* - * 

Tue heated controversy in America over the supply 
of munitions to the Allies has inspired a German fanatic 
to an attempt at assassination. His victim was Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, who is acting as the agent for the British 





Government in its purchases in the States. Mr. Morgan 
was wounded by a revolver shot, but not dangerously. 
The man, who at first gave the name of Holt, turned out 
to be a former lecturer on German at Harvard named 
Miinther. He has committed suicide by flinging him- 
self out of the window of his prison cell. There is some 
mystery about the death of Colonel von Leipsig, one of 
the higher German officers in Turkey. He was shot, 
according to the official version, by his own hand, and, 
presumably, by accident, but rumor says that he was 
assassinated by a Turk, and the incident is supposed 
to illustrate the unpopularity of the German officers. It 
is also rumored that General Liman von Sanders has 
been shot by a Turk. 


” * +. 


Some months ago Messrs, Joseph Lyons & Company 
were convicted of supplying bad meat for the food of 
soldiers. Mr. Fordham inflicted the extreme penalty, 
and described the case as the most unpleasant he had 
ever had to hear in a Metropolitan Police Court. Messrs. 
Lyons appealed against this judgment, and consequently 
comment was for the time withheld. Last week that 
appeal was withdrawn, and the newspapers are therefore 
at liberty to comment on the conduct of these rich con- 
tractors who were found guilty of supplying food that 
was not fit to eat to the soldiers who were in training for 
the trenches. It would be difficult to name a more 
repulsive species of offence; if it is treachery to dawdle 
when making shells, what is the right term for a selfish- 
ness that imperils the lives of soldiers for profit? But 
we agree with the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ that the incident 
raises other questions of pressing importance. The con- 
tract for feeding the troops in the White City was not 
put up to open tender, and Sir Joseph Lyons and his 
partner, Mr. Salmon, were both members of the London 
County Territorial Force Association, the body that made 
the contract. Apparently they are still members of that 
Association. Apparently they are still also on the list 
of War Office contractors. Presumably the War Office 
will now be pressed in Parliament for an assurance that 
these gentlemen will cease to combine these two 
capacities, and that common care will be taken to pre- 
vent a repetition of the scandal of last November. 


ae ” * 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the ‘‘ New York Herald’”’ 
has been interviewing a number of German editors on 
the subject of the submarine campaign, and the answers 
are given in a message from the Washington correspon- 
dent of the “ Morning Post.’’ These editors all represent 
Great Britain as engaged in an unprecedented siege of 
a whole nation, and they defend the submarine campaign 
as an attempt to oblige our Government to relax its 
blockade. But when they proceed to enumerate their 
demands they make it clear that what they want is to 
prevent Great Britain from arresting the supply of war 
material. They ask that besides food we shall let 
copper, cotton, and rubber through. The submarine cam- 
paign is designed, as it appears from the declarations, 
for two objects. It is to make life such a nuisance to 
the United States that her merchants will no longer 
supply munitions to us, and intimidate Great Britain 
from cutting off the supply of munitions to Germany. 
Why stop, then? If we decided to let Germany have any- 
thing she wanted, be it food or war material, why should 
she not raise her terms and demand something more in 
return for abandoning piracy? This kind of talk only 
reveals to the world the danger of making any concession 
to blackmail. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TEST QUESTION. 


Ir is possible, through the smoke of war and the repres- 
sion of opinion which war brings, to discern something 
like a new alignment of parties in Germany. Nothing, 
indeed, is changed in the front which Germany presents 
to the Allies or to the neutral world. The grand bluff 
of the invincible nation and the secure victory goes on, 
and enormous efforts are made on the field to give 
reality to the assumption, and to fulfil the Kaiser's 
impassioned promise of peace in October. But 
beneath the apparent theme of the great German 
orchestra proceeds a ground-swell 
different which 
much as the Earth-motive in the Ring gradually 
and dominates its rivals. Thus official 
Germany has seized the moment of her Russian 
advance to suggest in a dozen quarters her desire for 
peace and her readiness to negotiate it. 


of a somewhat 


inspiration, increases in volume 


usurps 


Nothing very 
definite is put forward. There are hints of a restored 
Belgium (with compensations on the Congo), of a German 
policy of freedom of the seas as an alternative to British 
“navalism”; and an almost direct invitation is 
issued to neutrals to organize themselves and propose a 
scheme of mediation. It is understood that these hints 
proceed from the Chancellor. An immediate protest 
issues from the organs of von Tirpitz. These, again, 

declare for the annexation of Belgium, and for a full 

assertion of European dominance for the Teutonic 

Power. Thusconfronted, theChancellor’s party retiresinto 

the background, as apparently it retired, after one futile 

demonstration for peace, at the opening of the war. But 
other shiftings of opinion occur. The Socialist Party 

reconstitutes itself. The Liebknecht minority, which 

opposed the war credits, is reinforced from two other 
sections, which include Herr Haase, the Parliamentary 
spokesman of the Socialist Party, and Herr Bernstein, 

its ablest thinker. A new Socialist block is formed, 
demanding an early peace and the unequivocal restora- 
tion of Belgian independence. All that this association 
of forces asks of the external world is some response from 
the Socialists of other lands. At home it receives a 
sharp reminder of its limitations. The Executive 
of the Socialist Party administers a gentle rebuke 
to the authors of the manifesto. The Adminis- 
The first Socialist 
intervention—in support of the war—was accepted and 
made much of. The second, made on the ground that 
the war has developed into one of conquest, and is 
therefore an anti-Socialist adventure, is roughly brushed 
aside. The great organ, “ Vorwarts,’’ which published 
the new Socialist manifesto, is temporarily suppressed, 
and the old Prussian order resumes its reign. 

Now it is as well to separate the sincere from the 
insincere side of this German peace movement, and to 
endeavor to give each aspect of it something like its 
objective value. We take it that the German Socialists 
share the universal horror which this abominable and 
desolating war excites in all parties with a human basis 
and feeling, and is especially moved by the cruel losses it 


tration acts with more energy. 





has inflicted in the ranks of international Socialism. 
And we may also assume that the more moderate of 
the German parties that are responsible for the war have 
made a more or less alarmed calculation of its appalling 
cost in men and money, and of the desolate future it 
opens up for industrial Germany. German militarism 
has indeed given a sufficiently impressive demonstration 
of its destructive force, and if the war were to end 
to-morrow, we should have to reckon with a serious 
increase of its prestige in the camps and courts which it 
has penetrated, more especially in the Near East of 
Europe. But Germany is not all militarist. She is a 
great industrial community. And her generals have 
been unable, even at this stage, to avert three crushing 
blows to her real power in the world. The first is the 
virtual loss of her colonies. With one exception, the 
best are gone already. The remnants lie at the mercy of 
the Allied fleets and of British sea-power. The same 
applies to the mercantile marine, the second greatest 
creation of the neo-Imperialism of William II. More- 
over, her unspeakable conduct of the war, the faithless- 
ness and brutality of her soldiers and agents, have raised 
against her the kind of odium which will constitute for 
years an effective barrier to her trade expansion. Even if 
she overcomes this obstacle by virtue of her science and 
organization, her credit will be gone, and she will emerge 
from the war a bankrupt nation. What can such a 
Power effect in the near or the far East? What can she 
even do at home on. the basis of the resumption of her 
ambitions as a permeatimg Imperialism, backed by a 
great exchequer and an all-powerful army and diplo- 
macy ? 

The reply of British Liberalism to German 
statesmanship on the pounce for a diplomatic opening 
must be that we will talk of peace 
Germany ceases to think that she has won 
the war, and is prepared to offer Europe guaran- 
tees against a second period of armed peace. 
If Socialists, Pacifists, Humanitarians, Liberals, ask for 
less than this, they are merely putting the rope round 
their own necks. The price of an inconclusive, that is 
to say, a more or less German, peace, is conscription, and 
a resumption of the war of armaments on an enhanced 
scale of infernal ingenuity. From such a Britain 
Liberalism, Pacifism, Socialism, Feminism—all the forces 
and hopes of progress—can write themselves off. Its 
future passes into other hands. To the German 
Socialists, whom we blame for weakness, not for malice, 
we can reply in a somewhat different spirit. If they ask 
us whether there exists in this country a party of modera- 
tion, answering to their own stand against the annexation 
of Belgium, and willing in turn to declare against 
the dismemberment of Germany—the real German 
Germany—we answer ‘‘ Yes,’’ and we say that no other 
party is of substantial account in our politics. 
This German Germany was not made by Europe, but 
by herself, and what German hands have made only 
German hands can put asunder. But when we deal with 
the spoil of German legions, and of the German 
Imperialism which sent them forth on their campaign 
of rapine, we can only speak in terms of surrender and 
full satisfaction. On the day on which official Germany 
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professes her willingness to hand back Belgium to 
King Albert and the Belgian people, and to set it up 
again, at the German expense, as a going concern among 
kingdoms and nationalities, enmity will begin to cease, 
for the outlines of a free Europe will begin to reappear. 
The Belgian question carries with it the French question. 
With the reversion to France of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
restoration of the robberies of the wars of 1870 and 1914 
will be complete. If this country is then asked with 
reference to the German colonies what offering 
she is prepared to lay on the altar of a real 


believe, 
reply that we went to war to restore liberties, 


settlement, Sir Edward Grey will, we 
and not to impound them. These we believe to be the 
test questions; when they are put and answered, and 
not till then, can we begin to construct out of the ruin 
of strife the kind of Europe in which peace will exist, 
not as a preparation for its next war, but as its rule of 
life. That is a long and another story. 





THE NECESSITY OF SAVING NOW. 
Ir is a strange illustration of the topsy-turvydom in 
which we live that the House of Commons, by origin and 
right the guardian of our national finance, should have 
left it to the House of Lords to raise the only serious 
protest against the extravagance and improvidence 
of the 
ment device of a loan unaccompanied by taxation 
must commit the country. We do not indeed 
agree with some of the practical proposals of Lord 


financial policy to which the Govern- 


Midleton for cutting down our civil expenditure. But 
we are convinced that if, as soon as the enormity of the 
deficit became apparent, the Government had rigorously 
set itself to overhaul the admitted wastes and extrava- 
gances of the war contracts and supplies, to effect proper 
reductions in official posts and salaries, and to urge 
detailed economies upon all the departments, a very large 
sum could have been saved. We note the admissions of 
the Government and their promises of investigation and 
amendment. But much of the mischief is, of course, 
irretrievable. 

There are, however, two particularly pressing dangers 
of the financial situation to which public attention 
should be drawn. The first is the failure to make an 
adequate and proper use of the instrument of taxation 
to meet the costs of war. It is, as Lord St. Aldwyn pointed 
out, a real scandal that, to meet a war deficit which is 
likely to amount to a thousand millions, taxation has only 
been imposed to the extent of less than seventy millions. 
It is true that a further increase of general taxation has 
been threatened, and we cannot doubt that a thrifty 
Chancellor such as Mr. McKenna will redeem his words of 
caution. But up to the present very little has been done to 
bring home to the nation the gravity of the situation and 
to enforce the economy which will be needed if we are 
to meet our financial obligations. It is quite evident that 
the voluntary loan is not yet enforcing economy to any 
adequate extent. What is needed is at least a doubling 
of the rate of saving in the nation. Nowhere is this 
taking place. No voluntary appeals to patriotism will 
suffice to evoke it. It is not merely that most well-to-do 





people will more readily risk their lives in the service 
of their country than give their property or alter their 
mode of living. The root difficulty is that no individual 
realizes sufficiently the necessity of his personal economy, 
or believes that the successful conduct of the war depends 
on it. In order, honestly, to bring about the doubled rate 
of saving, heavy taxation will be necessary. This being 
so, it will be a grave dereliction of duty if the Govern- 
ment do not quickly announce a policy of war-taxation, 
or leave the nation with a hope that by means of a 
generous respoase to the loan such taxation can be 
avoided. For just so long as this hope survives, will the 
necessary economy of personal consumption be deferred. 
And the longer it is deferred the heavier the sacrifice it 
involves. 

The real issue, as we see it, is not whether heavy 
taxation can or cannot be avoided, but whether that 
taxation is or is not to be brought about in an insidious 
and injurious manner. Honest taxation would mean 
annexing the bulk of all sorts of war-profits, a doubling 
of the income-tax, and possibly a lowering of the exemp- 
tion limit, with some taxes on luxuries, designed more to 
repress their consumption than to yield large revenue. 
The dishonest taxation, we fear, is summed up in the 
single word, inflation. It is generally recognized by 
business men that the “success” of the loan will be 
determined this week by the magnitude of the subscrip- 
tions and the lending policy of the joint-stock banks. 
They are being stimulated on all hands to make liberal 
advances to customers “on the security of the new War 
Stock at Bank rate,’’ as well as to convert as much as 
possible of their own large holdings of Consols and 
Annuities and old War Stock, investing the necessary 
amount of their own money to make this conversion. It 
is intimated that their generosity in making advances 
and in swelling their credits will not be attended with 
grave risks to them, because, in the event of any serious 
danger, the Bank of England, with the Government 
behind, will see them through. This being the under- 
standing, it is expected that the subscriptions to the 
Loan will be swollen to the extent of several 
hundred millions by bank-made money, represent- 
ing, not the economy of anybody, but the fabricated 
credit which bankers at a highly profitable rate of 
interest will lend the nation. Now, if this occurs, it is 
nothing other than inflation of the currency, involving 
all the grave dangers of this disastrous finance. These 
dangers are fully recognized in cases where the Govern- 
ment performs the task of tampering with the currency. 
But things are even graver when private profit-making 
firms are allowed and encouraged to do it. Indeed, if 
inflation were deemed necessary, it would be cheaper for 
the Government itself to “ print money ’’ or to adopt 
the methods employed in Germany. For if the Govern- 
ment is virtually guaranteeing the banks against the risk 
which they might otherwise incur by fabricating moun- 
tains of credit, it is paying 44 per cent. with the obliga- 
tion for repayment for work it could do itself for nothing. 

But even this expensive method of inflation is after 
all a minor consideration. The operation has two graver 
consequences. The first is its necessary effect in damaging 
foreign exchangesand in enhancing the difficulty of paying 
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for the great excess of imports over exports. The second 
is the great further rise of prices which must occur from 
the operation. For these vast sums of bank money 
placed in the hands of the Government enable them to 
purchase quantities of food, clothes, and other articles 
in the ordinary markets, thus reducing the supplies 
available for the ordinary population while the amount 
of money in currency or circulation has been correspond- 
ingly increased. Thus, by curtailing supply and en- 
hancing demand, a double effect in raising prices is 
produced. It is in this way that the inflation operates 
as dishonest taxation. For the net result is to reduce 
the quantity of real wealth left for the use of the civil 
population by contracting supplies and raising prices. 
A rise of prices, thus produced, is secret taxation, which 
in its incidence upon the poorer grades of workers will 
be extremely oppressive. This rise of prices must, no 
But it 
will distribute that economy in an injurious way, and its 
operation will be tardy. The pressing reason against 
further delay in definitely announcing the large taxation 
that is needed is that every week which passes makes the 
burden of the necessary saving heavier. 


doubt, in time enforce economy of consumption. 





THE TWO STRATEGIES. 


Ir is a common experience that students brought up in 
the splendidly-equipped laboratories of to-day show 
themselves much less resourceful in orginal research than 
those who graduated some twenty years back under more 
primitive conditions. The modern student is accustomed 
to find almost everything he requires for experimental 


work, even to the most minute detail, provided for him ; 
whereas, a generation ago, he would have been compelled 
to adopt rough makeshifts at almost every turn. This 
observation has a pointed application to the present 
operations on the Eastern front. If the Russians should 
not hold the Ivangorod-Kovno railway, the applica- 
tion will be valid indefinitely. For the German army 
is the product of a most highly-organized State, framed 
upon the ideal of consummate organization, designed to 
act normally in a most highly-organized milieu, a milieu, 
that is to say, in which the mechanical resources of to- 
day are available in their finished form. This may well 
be. seen by a glance at a map of the frontier railways 
of the German Empire, for that is the terrain upon which 
the Germans choose to fight, if they must, or the spring- 
board from which, in more favorable circumstances, 
they choose to launch an attack upon their enemy. A 
railway map extending from Posen to Brest-Litovsk 
presses the inference home, since it takes in the salient 
of Russian Poland, where the conditions are funda- 
mentally different. The appearance of such a map 
suggests a spider’s web which has been brushed aside 
at the Russo-German frontiers, leaving, for the Russian 
railway system, merely the few filaments which accident- 
ally escaped. This is not to exaggerate the comparison. 
Railways are few and far between in Russia. There are 
few good roads, few with the surface to bear the strain 
of heavy artillery traction, or to allow large armies to 
deploy with speed. There are numerous river courses, 
besides those great arteries the Vistula and the Bug. 








There is much marshland ; there are many forests which 
are almost trackless. When the population of Russia, 
vast as it is, is measured against her territory—about 
one-sixth of the globe—it will be appreciated how loosely 
knit is this huge empire. 

Now, though strategy is one, tactics are various; 
and the ablest tactician is he who is sufficiently free from 
the tyranny of great names to found his tactics on 
national characteristics. The Prussian system, favored 
by so many Russian rulers, had long fallen into discredit 
before the war broke out. Suvaroff, Dragomiroff, 
Skobeleff, and Kuropatkin trace the lineage of the 
national school. Vast spaces, ill-supplied with communi- 
cations, a vivid rather primitive people—these suggest 
a type of warfare which the Russian leaders strove to 
evolve. Anyone can be carried in a train; but men who 
can march ten miles a day for a week against an active 
enemy seeking to withstand them are not found every- 
where. The Russian moujik can depend upon his feet ; he 
can depend still more upon a certain inertia which is the 
basis of the delaying action Russia has so highly 
developed. Reinforcements cannot be brought up with- 
out delay owing to the poverty of communications, and 
unless the Russians had mastered this type of action they 
must have been beaten time after time. The Russian 
moujik, again, likes to get to close quarters, and under 
certain reservations Suvaroff’s dictum, “the bullet is a 
fool, the bayonet is a hero,’’ is quite sound. With good 
artillery to provide the opening and the support, the 
Russian soldier presses home with deadly bayonet charges. 
Normally, all that is called for is good light artillery, and 
Russian transport can cope with this. These considera- 
tions, in effect, paint a certain superiority for the 
Russians over the Germans, since they have mastered the 
problem of doing without. ‘“ Melius est minus egere quam 
plus habere.’’ 

And here arises the German problem. The Germans 
are at present attacking in the country between the Vis- 
tula and the Bug, north of the Galician frontier. This is 
an area without a single railway before the Ivangorod- 
Kovno line. There are few roads. Two centre in Zamosk ; 
two in Cholm ; two in Lublin; and, even counting short 
branch roads, there are but five which lead to the eighty 
miles of railway line. On the other hand, there are 
numerous short river courses and much marsh land; the 
country rises into little peaks here and there, and there 
are numerous forests. In a word, this is excellent 
Russian country, but very poor German; it is excellent 
defensive country, but not very good for offence. But 
it guards a prize—the railway line which is the main 
and direct, though not the only, means of communica- 
tion between the Russian Northern and Central and 
Southern armies. If the railway line can be pierced by 
a sufficient force to make the breach effective, then the 
Russian forces will be cut into two parts unless the 
Northern section commences at once to fall back from 
the Vistula, evacuating Ivangorod and, perhaps later, 
Warsaw. But how the breach is to be made effective is 
happily the German problem, not ours. They are fight- 
ing in Russian country, where the forces are more 
equalized than has been possible before, and for the 
present it is hardly probable—certainly there is no sign 
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of it so far—that the Grand Duke will allow his forces 
to be cut in two. If it should prove impossible to cope 
with the forces acting against him in this area, he will 
preserve his armies intact even at the cost of Warsaw, 
and fall back even into Russia. 

Oddly enough, the Germans have so far not even 
skimmed the surface of the Russian problem. The great 
western bastion of Russia is the vast obstacle of the 
Pripet marshes, and an enemy who should attempt to deal 
with the Russian problem, @ outrance, would find him- 
self treated in Procrustean fashion. With hisarmies drawn 
out to an impossible extent, liable to be cut up at every 
turn, he would realize, as many have done before, that 
the difficulties are almost insuperable. It is not as if there 
are any valuable and decisive points to seize. Petrograd 
and Moscow represent the maddest of adventures, and, 
short of them, what is there to seize? In war to-day 
nothing matters in the end but the defeat of the armies. 
Short of this, overrun the whole country, and you must 
then defend the coast line and all the boundaries. And 
as the defeat of armies in the old decisive sense seems to 
be impossible, attrition seems to be the war of the future, 
as it is of the present. If this be true, the Russians are 
playing a most important part in the Allied plan. 
Whether they advance or retreat they are inflicting losses 
on the enemy which, even now, are probably at least 
as great as their own absolutely, and, relatively to their 
resources, are much larger. The crucial point is that the 
Russian line is too long to entrench and hold with mini- 
mum forces, and, hence, wherever Russia goes, Germany 
must follow, and what, short of annihilating the German 
forces, could be better for the Allies than to have more 
than half her enemy’s forces lured into the vast spaces 
of Russia? ‘The Germans are driven to the gamble of the 
moment by having been over sanguine that they could 
achieve a decision before this. On the Dunajec they 
nearly cut the Russian forces in two. That is 
still their immediate objective, but, as we have 
shown, this seems hardly possible; and if the 
Russians should fall back from the Vistula line, 
that would mean simply the postponement of their 
final advance. But there are many Russian strategists 
who, from the first, have been in favor of drawing the 
Germanic forces into Russia and there dealing with them. 
From a purely military point of view there is much to 
be said for this plan, and it may be adopted now. 

But the present holds other possibilities. The Ger- 
manic offensive has until the last few days been pressed 
through a country which is well railed. Yet it has 
advanced with a constant retardation, as a physicist 
would put it. Day by day as it pressed through Galicia, 
the Germanic offensive has covered less ground until the 
present moment, when its constituent armies are 
advancing approximately at right angles. Mackensen is 
striking north, and Linsingen and Pflanzer are pushing 
east. It is scarcely necessary to point out that this is 
one of the most hazardous operations of war, since the 
armies are advancing upon divergent lines, and in pro- 
portion as they advance they offer increasing hostages 
to fortune. The same operation in the same field has 


already broken down in this war under its inevitable 
weakness. The point where the diverging armies should 





link up offered Ruszky his opportunity in September, 
and the risk is intrinsically involved in the operation. 
There is another critical factor involved. Should the 
armies be compelled to retreat, their lines converge, a 
handicap under which the cohesion and order of any but 
the best troops, best in generalship and staff work as 
well as discipline, are liable to break down. History 
so far has repeated itself. The Archduke Joseph advanced 
his army beyond Krasnik in September, then met with 
a severe check which preluded the heavy Russian blow, 
forcing him and Dank] into a hurried retreat. He has 
so far advanced, and suffered the check. If the Russian 
main blow should fall with the same success as in 
September, the Archduke may soon have his second 
experiences of the marshes of the San. And in any case, 
short of achieving a complete breach in the Russian line, 
a possibility which seems less feasible in the area between 
the Vistula and the Bug than anywhere, there is no 
possible alternative which will not be at least as bad for 
Germany as for Russia, and the probabilities are it will 
be worse. 





AN EPIC WITHOUT A HERO. 


THERE are some campaigns in military history which are 
an epic with an anonymous hero. That will be said, we 
expect, of all the British trench fighting in this war, 
The one feature 
on which we can dwell with unmixed satisfaction is the 
valor of the infantry, and if anything could be finer than 
the dash and steadiness of the men it was the leadership 
of the regimental officers. The picture which Sir Ian 


whether in Flanders or in Turkey. 


Hamilton draws of the landing is probably one of the 
best descriptive despatches ever written in English, for 
our soldiers seldom write as well as they fight. It is 
not exactly new to us, however, for about no incident 
in all this war have the newspaper correspondents been 
We have visualised those 
beaches tangled with barbed wire and swept from end 


allowed to write so fully. 


to end by machine-guns better than many a scene nearer 
It would be difficult to rate too highly the 
courage required to take and hold them. The men knew 
that if they were wounded in disembarking they risked 
drowning as well as maiming. They had to display the 
utmost dash in the first mad rush, and.then in most cases 
to show a steadiness that taxes a man’s courage more 
severely than any charge in hot blood, by lying 
quiet with little cover, and no chance of reply under 
a tornado of mechanical death. The perils must have 
been stranger and more visible than in most trench 
fighting, and no line of retreat was open. The achieve- 
ment was the more wonderful when we recollect that most 
of the privates and the junior officers in Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s army were untrained or half-trained civilians 
when the war began, who were meeting an enemy on 
these beaches for the first time in their lives. 

When one turns from the record of our men and 
their regimental officers to the higher strategy of this 
campaign, the note of congratulation must cease. There 
is no need, at this time of day, to dwell on Mr. 
Churchill’s error of supposing that the Dardanelles could 
be forced by ships alone. We all know what it has cost 


home. 
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in lives and ships, and the delay of a _ vital 
enterprise, which probably would have been carried to 
success ere this, if it had been started on the right 
lines. The interest of Sir Ian Hamilton’s despatch lies 
in the indirect evidence which it affords that this error 
survived experiences which ought to have dissipated it. 
Sir Ian Hamilton reached Tenedos on March 17th. 
With what object he had been sent out we can only guess. 
But it is fairly clear that those who sent him out did 
not realize that the force he commanded would be 
required to ensure the passage of the Straits. Some part 
of it may have been destined for this work, and the 
rest perhaps for the occupation of Constantinople or 
Smyrna. But it was only after the disastrous experiences 
of the 18th that he telegraphed to London that “the 
whole of the force under his command would be required 
to enable the Fleet effectively to force the Dardanalles.” 
One can understand the early optimism of the sailors, 
and at first there were no troops at hand to co-operate 
with them. But by the 17th the Expeditionary Force 
was either already in Mudros Bay, or close at hand, 
and the fleet had a month’s experience behind it. 
The decision was deliberately taken not to use it at 
this stage of the attack, and three good battleships 
were lost next day in consequence. This was not 
When it was understood at last that 
the army must be called in, the discovery was made 
that though in Mudros Bay aboard 
its transports, it was so unsuitably disposed aboard them 
for a landing, that a complete re-loading and re-distri- 
bution was necessary. The transports had all to be 
sent to Alexandria, and a full month was lost in 
the process. During that month the Turks had full 
notice of our intentions, and while we were unloading 
and re-loading, Gallipoli was converted into an extem- 
porized Gibraltar. We hardly suppose that this means 
that the transports were, in the first instance, stupidly 
or badly loaded. They were loaded for some purpose 
other than a landing in the Peninsula. Does 
not that mean that Mr. Churchill’s strategy refused 
to contemplate the use of troops on any large 
scale at the Dardanelles until after the three battleships 
had gone to the bottom? We know the consequences. 
It is hardly fair to attribute our shortcomings and 
failures in this war to the drunkenness or slackness of 
the working classes, while the author of this tragic 
blunder remains in the Cabinet. 

When we turn from this despatch to the current 
news, the first things which confront us are certain 
elementary topographical facts. Sir Ian Hamilton 
mentions that the “ dominating features”’ of the penin- 
sula are three low mountains or plateaus, all of them 
entrenched, and one of them “ artificially fortified.’’ 
We have not yet gained a footing on any one of the 
three. If Achi Baba, at whose foot we have been fighting 
all the time, were in our possession, there would remain 
the Kilid Bahr plateau, which is described in formidable 
language as “ a natural fortification artificially fortified.” 
The real difficulties of the ground lie, in short, still in 
front of us. The other main fact is the rate of our 
advance. The landing began in the last week of April, 
and, after ten weeks, we are still in front of the Krithia 


the worst. 


it was all 














positions, four miles and a bit from the beaches. If 
it were possible to do a sum in proportion on this basis, 
we might argue that if in ten weeks we have won four 
miles, we shall, in twenty more cover the remaining 
ground to the head of the Narrows. Of these 
four miles three were won in the first rush and were 
gainedintwodays. Theadvance, since the trench fighting 
began, has been about one mile. The bald topographical 
facts have to be faced, nor can we neglect the evidence 
that larger vessels of the fleet are now able to give little 
direct assistance owing to the submarine danger. To 
guard against undue pessimism, however, other relevant 
facts must be brought into our survey. The Turks are 
losing very heavily in men, and though they have large 
reserves, the moral effect of their losses is already ap- 
parent. Their infantry no longer attacks with the old 
spirit. They are also blazing away shells at a rate 
even more prodigal than that of the French gunners 
above Arras. It is not likely that their sources of supply 
can stand this extravagance. We may, in short, be 
They will 


and, having failed, a 


meeting the worst of their opposition now. 
fail to “drive us into the sea,’’ 
renewed offensive may find them far less formidable than 
they were. Even if Bulgaria will not come in, there are 
men enough to spare between our new armies and those 


of Italy for future operations. 





THE NO-ORGANIZATION BILL. 
THERE were two ways of killing the experiment in govern- 
ment by cheap journalism known as the National 
Register Bill. 
The House of Commons has taken the second course. 
The Bill, which is now virtually law, has all the 
hall-marks of its origin. 


One was to reject it, the other to pass it. 


It is useless, it is foolish, 
and it is insincere. It is useless, because it does 
not effect a single object to which there is not 
an easier, a cheaper, and a quicker way than that 
which it provides. It is insincere, because, while it 
professes one purpose—that of organizing the ‘‘ war 
resources’’ of the nation—(it does not and cannot 
organize a single man or woman)—it represents the more 
or less conscious effort of the anti-conscriptionists in the 
Cabinet to buy off the conscriptionists by offering 
them something, 7.e., a mixed census of men and 
women from fifteen to sixty-five, which will be quite 
ineffective to that end. And it is silly, because it is 
impossible either to disguise such a proceeding or to 
defend it. 


girls and women by putting their names in a vast 


You cannot utilize the services of ten million 


Domesday Book, fortified by their private opinion as to 
what kind of war-work they are best fitted to do. The 
measure of this futility is best gained by the reflection 
that about ninety thousand women have been placed 
on an existing register, and that it has taken three 
months for the Government to find employment for less 
than three thousand of them. But in any case, such a 
census cannot be the basis of conscription. It is 
merely a preliminary advertisement of conscription, a 
costly and time-wasting advertisement. That is just 
the kind of thing that the Harmsworth press is capable 
of imagining. The nation, in pursuit of a tremendous 
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purpose, is put out of ita stride and engaged in a wild- 
goose. chase down a side-track. 

We are, therefore, not merely concerned in deciding 
whether this manceuvre does or does not represent a set- 
back to forced service. A more important point still is 
that it weakens the mental and physical concentration of 
the people on the war, and goes directly counter to the 
capital need of the hour, which is for mobility and adapt- 
ability of service. How, as Mr. Robertson said, are 
adaptability and mobility to be secured by building up a 
huge piece of dead machinery, which will be getting into 
slow movement well after the present stage of the war— 
or the war itself—is over? The Government, we presume, 
wants three things, all of which it has got or can get. It 
wants soldiers—it has trained hundreds of thousands of 
them, till they are sick of training, and only call for arms 
and equipment, and a passage to Flanders. On Mr. Lloyd 
George’s confession, it has enrolled about seventy 
thousand fresh munition workers in the first hours of 
its appeal. Presumably it has all the necessary doctors, 
nurses, Red Cross workers, auxiliaries, if we may judge 
from the experience of the women, of whom about one in 
thirty has been given the service she has asked for. The 
whole country—or nearly the whole country—is work- 
ing at something, for unemployment hardly exists. 
The demand, therefore, is to set up a kind of rummaging 
inquisition into a largely hypothetical body of 
‘* slackers,’’ who are to be sifted down and down from 
among the 25,000,000 of registered names, having 
first proclaimed their shame to the world by 
writing themselves down as idlers,* and are then 
presumably to be added as a highly desirable enforce- 
ment of the fighting and working corps of the nation. 
Whether these gentlemen are to be forced or 
persuaded into the fighting-line, whether they 
are really “slackers”? at all, whether their present 
occupation is or is not a dispensable part of the various 
activities of the nation, are matters to be left either to 
the bewildered judgment of the amateur enumerators 
that are to administer the Bill, or to the brilliant 
intellect that commended it. 

Such a measure is a mere negation of govern- 
ment. At such a moment it is the business of a 
Ministry to organize the country, not to ask 
the country to organize itself. The State has its 
eyes and ears. Say that it wants more riveters and 
fitters. There is the census of production. There are 
such institutions as chambers of commerce, organiza- 
tions of manufacturers, trade unions, and labor 
exchanges. Do they exist for nothing? Or is the State 
dispensed from the duty, first, of clearly stating its re- 
quirements, and then of asking, through the established 
agencies, for the means of satisfying them with rapidity 
and efficiency? Are we in such a primitive stage of 
organization that we must appeal to each individual— 
man, woman, girl, and boy—to tell us just what he or 
she is doing, and, secondly, what he or she thinks he 
or she might (in certain unrevealed contingencies) be 
doing as well? Few conscientious people will care to 








— 

*See Mr. Walter Long’s speech on the second reading: “‘ The 
Bill does not propose to compel any one of those people to serve on 
the field of battle, or to serve in the factory, but I frankly 
admit it does this. It compels those people to declare that they 
are doing nothing to aid their country.” 





give a name to the work which comes second on the list 
of their activities, and the value of the self-assessment 
of the unintelligent or the unconscientious is small. Nor 
is it a possible task to reduce such purely speculative 
judgments to their equivalent in war-service—to translate 
into ways and means of action the twenty-five million 
psychological riddles with which the “ classifiers’’ will 
be asked to deal. For there will be huge gaps in such 
a record. The British race does not excel in 
the art of introspection. Hundreds of thousands 
will pass by, in sheer despair, the invitation to 
say what they can do beyond the thing they have 
been taught and accustomed to do. Those who essay 
the task will find their labor condemned to fruitlessness 
in the absence of any scientific plan for distributing 
the national energy among the various calls upon it. 
A Government which does not know its own mind, 
and cannot construct its own machinery, has no right 
to call on the nation to think and act for it. It is doubly 
disabled from such a demand in the stress of the present 
hour. 





A London Diarp, 


I wonper whether our public men quite realize how 
greatly the country, at such an hour as this, shrinks from 
seeing them play a game of recrimination. But if it 
must be played, it might take a milder form than the 
extreme vivacity—not to say ferocity—of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attack on Lord Haldane. Some _ such 
response as Lord Haldane made to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech on the Woolwich affair was inevitable. Lord 
Haldane appoints a director of artillery. He is attacked 
in the House of Commons. The Minister of Munitions 
abstains from defending him on the suggested ground that 
the War Office is not prepared for the task (Why then 
did not Mr. George ask Sir Henry Dalziel to postpone 
his interpellation?), that mistakes have been made in the 
past, but that at last the Man and the Hour had come 
to put everything right. Doubtless; but is a public 
servant to be neither defended nor dismissed ? 


So Lord Haldane steps into the breach, and 
politely asks whether a Cabinet Committee was 
not appointed in October to speed up the delivery 
of munitions, whether Mr. George was not a 
member (I should have thought an extremely prominent 
member) of it, and whether its work was not hampered 
by industrial conditions? I imagine this was the case. 
The Committee examined the contractors, and gave 
them their orders. They were not delivered to date. I 
suppose a main reason was that the country was not 
organized for war production on the gigantic scale of 
arming between two and three millions of men, and that 
the big firms found that before such things as gauges for 
shells and the many parts of a rifle could be made, 
much new machinery must be constructed. Pro- 
bably a good deal of red tape was wound round the 
investigations, and stopped some firms (I have heard of 
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several) who might have stepped into the path had 
they not been cold-shouldered out of it. But that does 
not affect the question whether a public servant 
should be exposed naked to every public wind that blows, 
and neither offered the shelter of support nor the penalty 
of exile. 


THE great game of Victims is still cheerfully pursued 
by the ‘‘ Maily-Times”’ and its associates. To-day the 
knife is reserved for Lord Haldane, Lord Kitchener, and 
The fact that only one 
head has fallen has (as the von Donop—really the 


now again the Prime Minister. 


Kitchener—debate shows) merely sharpened the appetite 
for the other two. To-morrow the same (or other) 
executioners will be cleaning the basket to receive the 


expressive features of Mr. Lloyd George. 


TakE the renewed attack on Mr. Asquith. It repre- 
Unionist-Conscriptionist Government. 
consequences? If Mr. Asquith goes, under pressure by 
the “Daily Mail,’’ nine-tenths of the Liberal 
Party go into Opposition with him. Should Mr. 
Asquith’s successor be a Liberal, he will appear like the 





ments of sympathy and support which unite us to our 
Allies will be weakened and even snapped by the work 
of these unscrupulous dividers. How far they go may 
be judged by the headlines and posters they publish here 
for the due depression of a not too exhilarated public. 
One of them, I notice, read, ‘‘ German Drive in Poland’’ 
—a monstrous libel on our ally and a total mis-description 


| of the form and true character of the Russian with- 


drawal. 


Ir is pertinent to remind ourselves that our 
strongest foe is not Germany’s vices, but her (public) 
virtues. Here is an example of what I mean. An 
organization was discussing the work of a branch for 
raising the physical standard of our people by means 
of the excellent work of the infant consultation classes. 
It was thought that it would have to cease, owing to the 


lack of funds. Whereupon a doctor interposed with a 


| strong protest, based on the entirely opposite decision of 
sents the resolve to destroy the Coalition and substitute a 


What will be the | 


Chamberlain of the Salisbury Cabinets, a solitary bird in | 


That is the obvious issue of this 
It is 


a land of Unionism. 


manceuvre. Does Mr. Lloyd George realize it? 


friendly to warn him in time, for (to be quite plain) he | 


is increasingly regarded either as its victim or its 
hero. Those who engage in it assume that they 
can eliminate from power every-person who does not sub- 
scribe to conscription, and can thus subordinate the 
whole conduct of the war and the destiny of the country 
As to the kind of ruin 


they are preparing for the public man whom they 


to the pursuit of this crotchet. 


would set up, that matters nothing to these impassioned 
hunters of the men they would put down. 


Anp the country? Here, in a critical hour, it is 


having its public faith soiled, distracted, shaken, 
undermined, taught to disbelieve equally in itself and 
in those of its leaders (quite irrespective of their 
service or ability) who do not bow the knee to the 
Baal-worshippers of the press. The effect of this repre- 
sentation of the nation to itself notoriously extends 
to our allies, especially to France. One hears again 
and again that only the frequent visits of French 
public men to these shores, and their consequent insight 
into the way in which the country is arming and working, 


Lai 


avail to dissipate the image of a “slacking’’ England 
that the “ Daily Mail’’ (which is largely read in France 
through its Continental edition) has stamped on them. 
Naturally, the conscriptionist issue presents itself in a 
different light to Frenchmen than to ourselves. They 
gave up voluntaryism in the Revolution, and it is 
hard for them to realize what a force it still is with 
us; and in what many forms of devotion the British 
genius contrives to assert itself without any compulsion 
save that of public feeling. Some form of self-control 


will have to be practised or imposed; or the fine fila- 








the corresponding German organization, which had 
decided to keep its work at full pressure during the war, 
in view of its vital bearing on the future of the German 
race. 


REFLEcTIONS of an ex-Minister on his successors: 
Quite right. 
In the same vein of humor is 


“ 


You call it the Push-and-go Government. 
You push and we go.”’ 
the suggestion by another of these victims to fill up the 
call of the Register Bill to disclose his second-best activity 
in life with the name of his recently-held office. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Wetters. 


THE HERD-MIND. 


THE most obvious effect of the war upon the character 
and conduct of our people is that it has “drawn us 
together.” Distinctionsof creed, party, social status, have 
been submerged. Churchmen and Dissenters are work- 
ing amicably on the same committees, Liberals and Con- 
servatives are making the same speeches from the same 
platforms, ladies are submitting to personal contact with 
not-quite-ladies in a score of different schemes of co-opera- 
tion. In all this there is a closer and more inward unity 
than is conveyed in the political term and its correspond- 
ing fact, Coalition. For that term somehow manages to 
keep the emphasis on diversity instead of unity, whereas 
the general “ drawing together ’’ betokens a real sense of 
oneness in the nation. The disappearance of class and 
professional solidarity in favour of the nation is noted by 
Professor Gilbert Murray in his valuable essay, “ Herd 
Instinct and the War,’’ contributed to an interesting 
volume entitled “The International Crisis in its Ethical 
and Psychological Aspects.’’ (Humphrey Milford) :— 
“Normally men of science form a group, so do 
theologians. But now they feel no longer as men of 
science or theologians, they feel as Englishmen or 
Germans. I see that the Archbishop of Munich has ex- 
pressed a doubt whether ‘any appreciable number of 
Belgian priests’ have been ‘irregularly killed’ by 
German soldiers. There is an absence of class feeling 


about that remark which few clergymen could attain in 
peace time.” 
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Such an illustration, indeed, tells us more plainly 
than anything else what has happened. For the rival 
protestations of men of science on the one hand, and of 
theologians on the other, at the beginning of the war, 
indicated not merely that they were willing to put 
patriotism before creed or class, but, what is far more 
significant, that they felt simultaneously impelled to 
subordinate all private judgment to the demands of their 
respective nations for intellectual and spiritual support 
from the classes possessing these sorts of authority and 
prestige. Hence the spectacle of opposing groups of 
scientists frankly abandoning all use of reason as the test 
of evidence in highly delicate matters of controversy, 
while opposing groups of theologians eagerly cancel the 
evangel of the Prince of Peace, and break up the divine 
personality into a set of tribal gods. Professor Murray 
does well to remind us that, in the last resort, as in the 
first, man is a gregarious animal, and that in times of 
danger the individual subordinates himself to the herd. 
For through countless xons of pre-human and early 
human life, he was compelled to do so, or else he and his 
herd were together wiped off the earth. This instinct of 
the herd, the pack, the horde, bred of biological neces- 
sity, lies at the root of the strange behavior often noticed 
in crowds and in-public meetings; it forms an essential 
ingredient of all esprit de corps. It carries with it two 
conditions, chiefly emotional. The first is that already 
noted as subordination of the individual. 

But the term subordination, though correctly 
describing the formal relation, does not express the active 
nature of the emotional sympathy that infuses the herd. 
The individual ceases to be a separate source or centre 
of thought and feeling; his particular nature, what we 
call his “ personality,’’ is inhibited. He becomes highly 
suggestible both as to feelings and ideas. This has evident 
advantages for military and all other defensive purposes. 
It lends itself to discipline :— 


“T seem,’ writes Professor Murray, “to have 
noticed that there is in most people an active desire to 
be ordered about. We like a drill-sergeant to speak to 
us severely, much as you speak to a dog which has not 
yet been naughty, but looks as if he meant to be. In 
ordinary life when a man has to obey and submit, he 
feels rather small. The action is accompanied by what 
Mr. McDougall calls ‘ negative self-feeling.’ But now, 
it seems, we actually have a sense of pride when we are 
ordered about. It makes us feel that we are really 
serving.”’ 


The individual member of the herd not only need 
not, but must not, feel or think for himself. He must set 
up no personal standard of conduct, assert no personal 
choice, act on no personal plan. For, by so doing, he 
breaks the absolute and automatic unanimity and uni- 
formity which the safety of the herd demands. In 
ordinary times there is little of this herd life in a modern 
nation. The main process of civilization has lain in 
suppressing it, and in emphasizing and educating the 
qualities of individual judgment and responsibility, what 
we call personal character. It is true that this personal 
character is by no means merely self-regarding, that it 
is or ought to be infused with social feeling. But social 
feeling and conduct should be consciously and even 
rationally directed, should be expressed in terms of 
personal choice. So most intelligent people usually feel a 
little ashamed when they are “swept away” by some 
crowd emotion, or have been the dupes of some “‘ idol ”’ 
of the tribe or of the market. But, when war has drawn 
out of its secret lair the herd instinct that has been 
dormant in civilized man, this shame disappears. The 


character and conduct, imposed upon individuals by 
physical contagion and mental infection, are in some 
respects better, in others worse, than that of the “ aver- 











age’’ person. Some emotions are intensified, others 
deadened. Courage, self-sacrifice, affection, camaraderie, 
are qualities which under ordinary circumstances help 
the herd. But callousness to individual suffering, ruth- 
lessness, panic, and simultaneous flight, are at proper 
times perhaps equally serviceable. 

Moreover, herd-feeling is primarily based on 
antagonism to other herds. This consideration limits 
every social element and leaves the herd-mind the con- 
stant prey of hatred, suspicion, and revenge, feelings 
which easily overpower for the time being the higher, 
later sentiments of humanity which religion and moral 
education have striven to implant in man. When we 
consider the plain necessities of the herd-life, we find 
nothing surprising in what is called ‘‘ the collapse of 
Christianity.’”’ For Christianity, like every catholic 
movement, has been engaged in the heroic task of seek- 
ing to convert the narrower herd-feelings into broader 
feelings of humanity. It has not failed, but neither has 
it yet succeeded. It is plain that the brutal realities of 
war must bring back to the emotions and the morals of 
the brute the nations arrayed as fighting herds. 

The effect of reversion to the herd-mind in the 
reasoning powers of man is one of the heaviest unseen 
costs of war :— 


“Thought, unlike emotion, is markedly individual 
and personal. It is not infectious. It is communicated 
by articulate language. The herd growls, cries, sobs, 
sometimes laughs; but it finds speech very difficult. 
Again, thought is critical, and the herd wants unani- 
mity, not criticism. Consequently herd-union deadens 
thought.”’ 


Now, the last consideration is of literally vital im- 
portance. For the self-protection of the herd, when 
herd-life was formed, worked, in the main, successfully 
by instinct and the emotions closely rooted in instinct. 
It is true that at all times some element of thought and 
choice must be attributed to the herd-leader. But even 
here the thought was simple and inchoate, hardly dis- 
tinguished from instinctive direction. With modern 
civilized man, however, the case is very different. Suc- 
cessful defence of the nation demands keen and incessant 
thought and judgment, not in a few but in many. It 
requires that criticism shall be reconciled with discipline 
in every work of organization, and that the mind of 
the many, as well as of those in command, shall be kept 
alive and operative. Professor Murray, in summing up, 
rightly insists that herd-instinct in itself is neither bad 
nor good, and that it is nothing against an emotion that 
we share it with an ape or a tiger. But he reminds us, 
in conclusion, that we are “ thinking beings.”’ 

Now, ifthis war goes on long enough, this capacity of 
thought, won so slowly and so painfully, may receive 
fatal injuries, and the personality dependent on it may 
remain submerged in a large tribal personality. The full 
perils of this reversion have not been realized, possibly 
because the most dangerous emotional symptoms of herd- 
life have as yet been kept under. There have as yet 
been in this country no great inflammatory outbursts of 
herd-passion. But sporadic displays of spy-mania and 
anti-alien rioting, and other symptoms of suspicion and 
credulity betoken at once a general weakening of reason 
and an intensified suggestibility. If a national life worth 
living is to be conserved, we must offer a stubborn 
resistance to the attempt of the herd-instinct to put 
down freedom of individual thought and criticism. For 
though an animal herd may be assisted to preserve its life 
by such repression, a civilized people is not. Its security 
demands incessant and widely distributed vigilance and 
judgment. “ By this process of killing out thought, the 
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herd sinks all its members in itself and assimilates them 
to an average. And this average is in some ways above, 
but in most considerably below, that of the average man 
in normal life. For it is that of the average man, not 
thinking, but merely feeling. Only the leader has the 
function of thinking; hence his enormous and uncanny 
power.” 





A GREAT CHURCHMAN. 


Ten years ago, in the average middle-class Bulgarian 
home in Turkish Macedonia, the portrait of a certain 
ecclesiastic was almost certain to smile gravely to you 
from the whitewashed walls. One looked for it as one 
looked for the eikon and its little lamp. It was a pro- 
fession of faith, a declaration of principle as unequi- 
vocal as those glossy oleographs of Gladstone or Disraeli 
which one used to findin English seasidelodgings. It meant 
that the owner of the house was a Bulgarian without 
adjectives or disguises, an all-weather, foul-weather Bul- 
garian. Enterprising insurance companies, some of them 
English and some of them Greek, do a thriving trade in 
insuring Balkan houses against fire. That was a risky 
but still a possible trade, but we have often wondered on 
what principles a cautious agent would have conducted a 
life-insurance business, if anyone had deemed it possible. 
On one point, if that interesting career had fallen to us, 
we should have been decidedly firm. We should have 
treated a man in whose house we found a portrait of the 
Bulgarian Exarch very much as an agent at home would 
treat a “life’’ suspected of hereditary consumption. 
That smooth, oily lithograph, with its suave colors and 
the handsome but rather immobile face of the ecclesiastic 
with the voluminous black beard and the Nazarene curls, 
was simply an invitation to imprisonment, assassination, 
or massacre. The man who displayed it was boldly court- 
ing the attentions of Turkish policemen, Moslem Bashi- 
bazouks, and Greek palicaria. He must have felt, in 
the moment of exaltation when he hung that portrait up, 
very much as though his hammer were driving a nail 
into his own coffin. The amazing thing was that nearly 
everyone did it. One came to understand, on a closer 
acquaintance with Macedonian interiors, that it was not 
really the most dangerous people of all who unfurled the 
Exarch’s portrait. These would talk Greek or Turkish 
in their shops or offices ; a portrait of the Greek Patriarch 
hung in their parlor, and it was only when the outer 
door was locked and the lamp lit that they talked Bul- 
garian and treason. The Exarch’s portrait was, in short, 
the symbol, not of the reckless underground Bulgarian 
movement, but of the open legal nationalism, whose 
rallying point was the church and the school. The 
genuine “ Comitadji’’ was apt to be a freethinker; his 
politics ranged from anarchism to a revolutionary 
Socialism of the Russian type, and he often spoke with a 
proletarian vehemence about the Church and its digni- 
taries. The Exarch stood at the head of the middle-aged 
majority, a leader, a statesman, a power. There is, be 
it reverently spoken, an element of heroism even in 
middle-aged majorities, when persecution prescribes for 
them an attitude of unflinching defence and potential 
revolt. 

This week the news has come that the Exarch 
Joseph isdead. Long after the completion of the funeral 
march in the ‘‘ Eroica,’’? when Beethoven sheard of 
Napoleon’s death, he remarked that he had already 
written the music for that event. The heroic period of 
the old man’s life ended with the Balkan Wars, when 
his palace in Constantinople was closed, and the “‘ seat ’”’ 
of the defiant national ‘‘schism’’ over which he pre- 
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sided was removed to Sofia. The crusading armies of 
the Balkan brothers had swept away that Macedonian 
Church which he had built up against the joint efforts 
of Turkish Imperialism and Greek orthodoxy. Hence- 
forward he was simply a good bishop in a normal 
atmosphere, not more heroic and not less respected than 
his brothers in Lambeth or Kieff. The end was tranquil, 
but it was none the less a tragedy. When we were last 
in Sofia, the offices of its Holy Synod were uncomfortably 
crowded with exiled bishops. They sat round in a semi- 
circle, and one by one each told his tale. That broken 
old man had been left to the last; he clearly was not 
dangerous. This militant, resolute person had been 
expelled even before the outbreak of the fratricidal war. 
Some had been buffeted ; others had experienced a cold 
courtesy ; some had signed humble confessions under a 
threat of death, while others had defied all the courts- 
martial of allied Serbia and Greece. All had been in 
prison, and all were now exiles. Rather bent and 
battered and aged, they assembled in that stiff room all 
that was left of the Macedonian Church. Its altars and 
its schools were given over to Greek and Serbian priests, 
and bewildered villagers were left to wonder whether the 
new road to heaven ran safely through the new spiritual 
customs-house. Such was the end of the Exarch 
Joseph’s work. For six-and-thirty years he had labored 
by statecraft and diplomacy to build it up. He had 
dealt with old Turks and new, with despotic Sultans and 
nominal Sultans. He had negotiated with the first 
reformer Midhat, and felt the temper of Enver Pasha. 
He had seen insurrections and massacres, and two open 
wars. Patiently and steadily his work had progressed 
until nearly every ‘‘ metropolitan ’’’ town in Macedonia 


| had its recognized and anointed bishop, and nearly every 


villageits littleschool. For all the misrule and massacre, 
he had with his churches and schools made these 
Macedonian peasants a _ better-educated and more 
advanced race than either the free Serbians or the Great 
Russians. His work was undone in the end by the folly 
of lay statesmen, fellow-Christians and fellow-Slavs. 
The Macedonian Church is a memory, and the hope of 
its resurrection turned, as he lay this week on his death- 
bed, on obscure negotiations between the Allied 
diplomatists and King Ferdinand’s Ministers. We sing 
in tranquil England about the Church’s one foundation. 
They know more about its shifting corner-stones in Sofia 
and Stamboul. 

It is, we imagine, the last of the great bishops of 
Turkey who is dead. The Allies may possibly make an 
end of the Ottoman Empire, but the Young Turks long 
ago destroyed the Turkish theocracy. The days when 
bishop and patriarch and exarch stood on a dizzy 
eminence at the head of their people before the Caliph’s 
divan are irrevocably over. An Eastern bishop was apt 
to dream that he sat lifted up on a throne, only to dis- 
cover that the eminence more nearly resembled a gallows. 
For his own flock he was the “ Despotes,’’ but to his 
Turkish masters he represented to a nicety the aspiration 
of that tyrant who wished that the people had only one 
head that he might cut it off. It was a singular relation- 
ship, sometimes dangerous, usually courteous, occasionally 
cordial. It is fashionable to talk of Turkish intolerance 
and fanaticism. But save at specially critical moments, 
the Turk was really at his best in his dealings with the 
heads of the Giaour Churches. He recognized the bishop 
as a tribune of the plebs, and he allowed him a certain 
freedom of speech and remonstrance. In the days when 
the Greeks were considered loyal, you might meet the 
Greek bishop on a prancing steed, moving in almost 
royal state through the town, while the bells of the 
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churches rang, and the untidy Turkish garrison looked 
like loafing shadows of a vanished empire. You would 
meet Monsignor in the Kaimakam’s Council Chamber, 
seated on his right hand, talking in voluble Greek of 
which the Kaimakam understood not a word, and con- 
triving by his grace and tact and power of telling funny 
stories in Turkish, to keep the stupid, lazy governor 
amused, while he transacted all the business. Bulgarian 
bishops were in those days under a shadow. They looked 
pale and acquired a sedentary habit. They rarely 
troubled to keep a horse, and the street seldom saw them. 
But the marvel was that they were tolerated at all. In 
one little town we knew the bishop, his secretary, and the 
Turkish Kaimakam rather intimately. They were all 
strong personalities, and each in his own way something 
of a rebel. The Kaimakam was an Albanian, and what 
was worse, he used to read Herbert Spencer in French. 
The bishop was a Russophile, educated at Kieff, who 
prayed night and day for the coming of a Russian army 
of liberation. His secretary, a layman, had been trained 
in Robert College, and he was a Radical, if not a Socialist, 
who believed heart and soul in Macedonian autonomy, 
and distrusted Russia and Bulgaria about equally. We 
were startled one day to hear the Kaimakam describe 
with minute accuracy the exact shade of each of the 
other’s treasonable thoughts. He discriminated nicely 
between the rather reactionary Russophile treason of the 
one, and the Radical self-help Macedonian treason of the 
other. It never occurred to him to arrest them, or exile 
them, or even to be rude tothem. It was not a situation 
that one could have paralleled in any other Empire. 
The last generation of these Turkish bishops had in 
some degree degenerated from the mellow old Byzantine 
tradition. This man had been to Oxford and the other 
to Leipzig. It was only among the Russian-trained Slav 
clergy that one found much real belief in their obscu- 
rantist but picturesque religion. Some tended to free- 
thinking and some to free living, while others played at 
bombs as an English bishop will play at tennis. But they 
were all, in their own way, good shepherds of their sheep. 
They were, in a land where no lay aristocracy survived 
and no democracy was tolerated, the real political heads 
of their people, vigilant, astute, and fearless. The dead 
Exarch stood for something finer and wiser than most of 
his kind. He hated violence. He opposed the revolu- 
tionary committee. He worked, as in the East only a 
Bulgarian understands work, for the peaceful eleva- 
tion of his people, for the development of their 
“Kultur,” and the preservation of their threatened 
nationality. The rival revolutionary school worked only 
for a catastrophic solution, true to their epigrammatic 
motto, ‘‘ better an end with horrors than horrors with- 
out anend.’”’ We have often wondered what would have 
happened, if the serene, patient statesmanship of this 
patriot-Churchman had been left to work its way un- 
hindered by kings and comitadjis, brigands, impatient 
idealists, and the Great Powers. Would he in the end 
have induced the Turks to bring their political system 
into conformity with their tolerant and easy-going 
temper? Would he have allayed the fears that issued in 
cruelty? Would he by an always dignified and always 
plain-spoken passivity have disarmed the furies of the old 
and the systems of the young Turk? We do not know. 
A primitive Christian, a Quaker, or a Tolstoyan would 
answer ‘‘ Yes,’’ with the assurance of much faith and 
some experience. All one can say is that the two 
methods cannot be combined. There is something to be 
said, one at a time, for diplomacy, for New Testament 
methods, and even for bombs, but the three together 
make chaos. The framework of the Exarch Joseph’s 





work lies in havoc round his bier. But that would be a 
superficial verdict. In Greek uniforms and in Serbian 
uniforms, on alien battlefields and in alien prisons, the 
peasants of Macedonia still think and pray in Bulgarian. 
The Macedonian Church is a ruin. It will rise again. 





Letters from Abroad. 


ITALY AT WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The motive of freeing Italy from German 
domination was almost as important a cause of the war 
as the claim upon the unredeemed provinces and the 
historic hatred of Austria. It is not therefore surprising 
to find that the actual and immediate cause of the great 
popular uprising last month that carried the country 
into war, was the discovery by the Italian people that 
Giolitti was conducting negotiations with Biilow behind 
the back of the Ministers. That was the spark that 
fired the mine. This direct interference of the German 
Ambassador in the politics of the country, contrary to 
all the traditions of diplomatic good manners and 
courtesy, enraged the Italian people as nothing else 
would have done. The news conveyed in the following 
paragraph in the ‘‘ Messagero’’ newspaper of May 13th 
was the signal for the outburst :— os 

“The Biilow-Giolitti agreement.— We are in a 
position to announce that the definite Austro-German 
offer was notified, before its presentation to the respon- 
sible Ministers, to the Hon. Giolitti, and his lieutenants, 
among whom, in the first line, is the Hon. Bertolini. 

So, the Cav. Giovanni Giolitti treats, discusses, and 

pledges Italy behind the back of the King and Govern- 

ment. This grave news needs no comment.” 

In the next paragraph there follows an attack on 
Erzeberger, who came over ostentatiously to influence 
Italian Catholic opinion against the war. The Italians 
found that foreigners were trying to dictate a policy to 
them, and they rose up in sudden wrath. 

The ‘‘days of May’’ that followed are an ever- 
memorable event in Italian history. Salandra and 
Sonnino were resigning because they knew that Giolitti 
possessed the majority in Parliament, and that that 
majority would vote at his bidding for neutrality. All 
seemed lost, and the advocates of war were for a few 
hours in despair, thinking that Italy would make her 
terms as the vassal of the Teutonic powers. It was at 
this moment that the people interfered. In Italy the 
people is, when roused, much more formidable than the 
Parliament. In ordinary times Parliament administers 
the country, and divides the spoils of office. But its 
proceedings do not excite the constant and passionate 
interest that Parliamentary affairs excite in England. 
The Italians are not a great Parliamentary nation, but 
they are a great democratic nation. And in times of 
political crisis like 1860 and 1915, the people were 
endowed with remarkable sense and vigor. At such 
moments, which form the tide in the affairs of men, the 
‘** Popolo ’’ goes down into the streets and takes things 
into its own hands, supporting Cavour or Garibaldi, 
Salandra and Sonnino, as the occasion may require. 
This system, of course, requires strong men for the part 
of leaders, and Italy has again got them, after a long 
interval. 

So now, when Giolitti took the negotiations out of 
Salandra’s hands, and Salandra, having no Parlia- 
mentary majority, perforce resigned, the people went 
down into the street in every city, from Reggio to Milan, 
and intimated that either Giolitti must begone or there 
would be a revolution. The size, orderliness, and 
respectability of the crowds were remarkable. There 
were no riots by the riff-raff like the anti-German riots 
in England, but monster demonstrations of the whole 
city population. They contained all classes, the work- 
man, the clerk, the zmpiegato. The middle classes in 
Italy are strongly Liberal, on account of the traditions 
of the risorgimento and the memories of Austrian rule. 
It was a union of the same city classes as had carried 
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through the national deliverance sixty years before. 
They were now completing their work. The peasant 
would not have stirred himself to overthrow Giolitti, any 
more than he would by himself have made the 
risorgimento. The army was quietly favorable to war, 
but took no part; soldiers do not dictate to Italy, they 
serve her. 

And now that war has come, all classes, including 
the peasants and the ex-neutralists, are engaged with 
equal patriotism in the National War. 

The whole proceeding is characteristically Italian. 
Giolitti disappeared to his country seat; the Parliament 
bowed to the will of the people, and decreed the war with 
an admirable unanimity and enthusiasm. But it was 
the people who made the war, not the Parliament. The 
people and its leaders, Salandra, Sonnino, and the poet 
D’Annunzio. An Italian said to me: ‘‘ D’Annunzio 
was only a banner.’’ I replied: ‘“‘In England, I am 
afraid, the people would not choose a poet for their 
banner.’” The grand Italy that our grandfathers loved 
and aided has come alive again, and she is fighting with 
us and for us. Let us count that to the good in these 
black days. 

If the Neutralists had kept clear of the Germans in 
society and politics, they would have had a much better 
chance of preserving peace. If Biilow and Erzeberger 
had never come ostentatiously across the Alps to teach 
the Italians their own business, the war-party would 
have had a more difficult task. But the German con- 
duct all through the affair went far to prove the main 
thesis of the war-party, that the Germans were 
dominating Italy socially, economically, and politically, 
and that the Kaiser had ‘‘ cast out his shoe’’ over the 
Peninsula. Giolitti, long the most popular statesman 
in the country, the established dictator with Parliaments 
and Ministers in his pocket, ruined himself in a week 
because he was seen to be bargaining away Italian 
freedom of action at the dictates of a foreign Power. 
Let it be a warning to any other nation and to any 
foreign journals who are ever tempted to lecture Italy 
on what she ought or ought not todo. Her friends will 
always be those who leave lier most alone, and give her 
least advice. If you want the Italians to do something, 
there is nothing to be done but to wait till they come 
to the desired opinion of their own accord. We English 
are too fond of giving advice, but fortunately we don’t 
give nearly as much as the Germans. That is one of 
several reasons why we are popular in Italy at this 
moment. It is an odd thing that people like to manage 
their own affairs, but they do. And this peculiarity is 
very strong among the Italians. 

Italy realizes the identity of her political interests 
with the rest of Europe against the Teuton danger. And 
so, too, in the strategy of the war, the Italians regard 
their own war in its true light as a part of the general 
struggle. They realize that their object at, this stage of 
affairs must be, not the immediate seizure of Trento and 
Trieste, but the occupation and drawing off from Galicia 
and elsewhere of as many Austrians and Germans as 
possible. For if the Central Powers win the general war, 
the Italians will not be able to keep Trento and Trieste ; 
and if the Allies win the war, Trento and Trieste will 
inevitably become and remain Italian territory. 

For this reason the Italians are not making any 
great effort to push down into the bottom of the Trent 
Valley, north of Ala. They content themselves with a 
complete occupation of the lateral valleys leading down 
from east and west into the main Trent valley. They 
thus secure themselves against the threatened German 
eruption into the Lombard plain from the Brenner. 
Similarly, all along the Alpine front, from Trent to 
Isonzo, their magnificent mountain troops, inferior to 
none upon the hills, are everywhere securing the heights, 
but not attempting any great advance. These operations 
on a vastly extended front not only secure the gates of 
Italy against an offensive return by the enemy, and pre- 
pare the way for an advance when the time comes, but 
also occupy large numbers of Austrians along an Alpine 
line of several hundred miles. 

The really severe fighting on a big scale is on the 
Isonzo. There, having crossed the river, the Italians 





are occupying more and more of the enemy forces, some 
of them already drawn from Galicia, in one of those fierce 
protracted battles of attrition by attack and counter- 
attack of which this fearful war consists. The Italians 
are thus playing splendidly their own game and that of 
the Allies. 

What I admire here at Rome is the quiet public 
confidence. The game, as I have just described it, is 
thoroughly understood by the mass of the people. No 
one clamors for an immediate occupation of Trento or 
Trieste. Since the troops are fighting well and the passes 
are seized, since the train service and the organization 
work well, the public is quietly proud and con- 
tented. I suppose that this admirable mood of common 
sense and discipline is partly the result of watching the 
present war for ten months as spectators. Rome cer- 
tainly understands the principles and possibilities of the 
war far better now than London did last year. I would 
go further, and say that the Italian press is much more 
sensible, much less boastful, and much less given to 
spreading absurd stories than the English press of last 
year, and possibly even of to-day. I notice that some 
of these stories about the Italian War itself, which have 
appeared in some English papers, did not appear, at any 
rate in that extravagant form, in Italian papers. They 
seem to have been invented for the British appetite. 
With all its great merits, London, it must be confessed, 
is not only more vulgar, but also more excitable and 
credulous, than Rome. Those who think of the 
Italians as a passionate, mutable, gesticulating 
*‘Latin people’’ over against the sober English- 
man ought to be here now and see. Even in their riot- 
ing the Italians preserved sense and dignity. The 
rioting last month was done with a purpose, and achieved 
that purpose with the minimum of injury to property 
(item, a few windows) and with no injury to life or limb. 
Our useless anti-German riots were a poor affair indeed 
compared to the hundreds of thousands of respectable 
men of all classes who walked slowly through the streets 
of Rome booming out with a slow, ceaseless iteration, 
“ Morte a Giolitti! Morte a Giolitti!’’ I am not, and I 
have never been, a complete praiser of the Italians or of 
any other people in all things. Every people has its 
virtues and failings. But I write these things now 
because it is important that the English, now that they 
are being brought into closer relations with the Italians 
as allies, should revise the traditional view of the Italian 
as a sympathetic but excitable and operatic person. The 
Italians are on the great stage now, but they are not 
posing either to themselves or to the world. They have 
set about the bitter business of war with as little 
“swank ”’ as any nation in Europe. 

Another pleasant surprise to many friends of Italy 
is the excellence of the army organization. Many of us 
have thought that the Italians were bad at organization, 
though good at many rarer and more valuable things. 
And it has certainly been so on some noted occasions in 
the past. But this time there has been no hitch in the 
machine so far in the vast and extended operations 
already undertaken with so much success. The ten 
months’ preparation since last August is a credit to the 
Ministers, to General Cadorna, and to the nation. It is 
no secret that the Italian army was most unprepared last 
August. It is most prepared to-day. One hears with 
joy that the artillery are particularly strong, and have 
proved particularly good. 

The Austrians are using explosive bullets, not mere 
expansive bullets, but little shells that go off inside the 
wound. I have heard this on excellent and first-hand 
testimony. I am the less surprised because in Serbia at 
the arsenal of Kraguejvatz I saw several hundred cases 
of these instruments of mutilation and torture that had 
been captured from the Austrians by the Serbians in the 
great victory of December last. This barbarism is utterly 
repugnant to the Italians who are most indignant about 
it. They were much stirred both about Belgium and the 
“ Lusitania,’? and are beginning to realize that the 
civilized peoples are fighting for existence against a horde 
of scientific savages inhabiting central Europe.— 
Yours, &c., 


Rome. G. M. TREVELYAN. 
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banished to Great Britain!” 
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Letters to the €bditor. 








MEN, MONEY, MUNITIONS, AND 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—It is not unnatural that in the semi-darkness in 
which we are kept with regard to the actual progress of the 
war there should be considerable doubt and misgiving in 
the public mind as to the manner and method, that is to 
say, the policy and tactics that are being pursued. The 
speeches of political leaders are neither enlightening nor 
reassuring. On the contrary, it almost seems as if public 
attention had been purposely diverted to the shortcomings 
of the workers—their want of sobriety, their irregularity, and 
even their deliberate shirking—in order that the impression 
might gain ground that if things were not going well the 
fault lay in that direction. One of our foremost Ministers 
has been installed as the manager of munition factories and 
the whole of his attention is to be confined to the production 
of shells—work that could easily be entrusted to any good 
. business man—with the effect that we are made to believe 
that a shortage of ammunition is all that is wrong, and once 
that is remedied victory is ours. Men, money, and munitions— 
I do not believe there need be any difficulty about securing 
as large a quantity of all three of these as is required. If 
there be difficulty, it will not be due to the unwillingness 
of the people in spite of the fact that no really inspiring 
moral appeal has been made to them as to what we are 
fighting for; it will be found rather in the want of method 
and organizing power of the Government. But to conceal 
their own failures they can always turn criticism on to the 
supposed failure of the workers or even of employers, and 
Parliament is easily taken in. Surely, in view of the 
unparalleled gravity of the situation, the reluctance to inquire 
deeper into the methods by which the war is being conducted 
should be abandoned. The public interest at such a 
juncture is better served by intelligent inquiry than by 
official concealment. 

Let me mention some of the considerations which are 
being frequently discussed in private by people who have 
first-hand knowledge from the scene of action. The conduct 
of our officers and men in the trenches is beyond all praise ; 
their endurance, their readiness for sacrifice, their heroism 
cannot be exaggerated. There are sufficient men; the 
organization is good ; the part played by the Engineers, the 
Army Medical and the Army Service Corps is eminently 
satisfactory. There is need of ammunition, but the further 
supply of it is not considered out there to be the great 
decisive factor which we are made to believe it is over here. 
What of the Generals? Let us remember their functions and 
positions. There is the Brigadier-General some three miles 
from the fighting line; behind him the General of Division ; 
another few miles back the Army Corps Commander ; behind 
him again the Army Commander, and, finally, at a distance 
of some fifteen or twenty miles the Commander-in-Chief. 
How many of these have first-hand knowledge of what this 
trench warfare means? A brief visit to the trenches will not 
give it to them. Have not orders been issued for the 
performance of impossible tasks and sacrificing large bodies 
of men through ignorance of the conditions—peculiar, 
unprecedented conditions, of which they will find no descrip- 
tion in their books on military tactics, conditions of which 
the regimental officers constantly in the firing line alone 
have full knowledge? How often in recent months has the 
premature advance of detachments of our infantry ended 
in serious losses unattended by success? How often has 
a false estimate of the strength of the enemy or inadequate 
strategy led to the avoidable sacrifice of precious material ? 

This kind of warfare calls for men of initiation, resource, 
and invention, men capable of discovering new weapons and 
devising ingenious plans of defence and attack, men not 
bound by the formule of red tape, and refusing to be 
hampered by the traditions of military etiquette. Is any 
attempt made to pick out such officers, promote them, and 
benefit by their freshness of mind and sspecial genius? 
Certainly not: it would be contrary to regulation. The rules 
of seniority must apply and the obligations of rank must be 
scrupulously observed. And so these generals move about 





in the distance with their numerous staff, faced by the 
toughest problem that has ever been set before any army, 
but unable from the manner in which they work 
and their own complete lack of experience, of using to 
anything like full advantage the splendid material they have 
under their command. 

It is well that people should begin to realize that men, 
money, and munitions are not the nation’s only need, the 
sole consideration to be taken into account, the one decisive 
factor. And when there is talk of curing the drunkard by 
prohibition and the shirker by compulsion, let us remember 
that a cure may also be needed for the defects of those in 
authority and command, which are necessarily a far more 
serious matter. That the country should be deluded into 
believing that sheer quantity is our only necessity is not 
only misleading but dangerous. Millions of men, millions 
of money, millions of rounds of ammunition can be wasted 
and their value lost if the controlling and directing power 
is not properly adapted to cope with the new and abnormal 
conditions. The requisite qualities no doubt exist, but is 
any serious effort being made to discover and utilize them? 
—Yours, &c., 

A Soprer’s Son. 

July 6th, 1915. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE MUNITIONS BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—To admire the ingenuity and idealism of Mr. 
Alfred Warwick Gattie’s scheme is one thing, but to accept 
the statements made by Mr. Henry Murray in your last 
issue is quite another. The deductions made by these 
gentlemen must be kept distinctly separate. Mr. Murray’s 
zeal is, no doubt, as unimpeachable as his patriotism, and, 
equally, there is no doubt that he holds “ railway magnates ”’ 
in Homeric contempt from the point of view of “ intellectual 
calibre,” to quote his words. 

Each member of the Railway Executive Committee— 
who, presumably, are the “railway magnates” in these 
days, as they are the supreme Controllers of Railways for 
the Government—will, no doubt, be quite able to defend 
himself if he cared for light recreation in these strenuous 
times. 

It is the common lot of many of us to be obsessed by 
various illusions, some of which we carry with us to the 
grave; and I hope Mr. Murray will not resent too 
violently a suggestion I now make to banish one of the 
illusions which evidently threatens to strangle his happi- 
ness. He says, with a confidence which would do credit to 
an archangel, that the country is living in a fool’s paradise 
because “the munitions we are accumulating can never, 
under actual conditions, reach the armies for which they are 
intended, for the simple reason that our railways cannot 
carry them.” There is nothing ambiguous about this state- 
ment—that is why I fasten on to it, in order that we may 
get to business, instead of losing all essentials in a morass 
of controversy. 

Knowing what the railways have accomplished during 
this war as an instrument of transport, there is every reason 
to believe that, if the munitions were ten times what they 
will be at their maximum output, they will be regularly 
and punctually delivered where they are needed, as our 
armies have been silently and safely transported from all 
parts of the world to where they were needed. If the 
munitions are so transported—and the facts, or otherwise, 
may at the proper time be demonstrated with mathematical 
proof—will Mr. Murray admit that someone he least sus- 
pected has been in a fool’s paradise? 

Mr. Murray states that “the adoption of Mr. 
Gattie’s scheme for the reform of railway conditions . 
would result in an annual hational economy of several 
hundreds of millions of pounds.” Since the flotation of the 
War Loan we have been familiarized in thinking in millions, 
but we ought to hold firm to the root idea that the ordinary 
rules of arithmetic still maintain. Mr. Gattie also deals 
in large figures, but he is not in a world of phantasy. Let 
me give one figure in asking Mr. Murray how he obtains 
his “economy of several hundreds of millions of pounds.” 
The total working expenditure of all the railways in the 
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United Kingdom in the year 1912 was £81,224,343 (Board 
of Trade Railway Returns, 1912, Cd. 6954).—Yours, &c., 


Joun Davis. 
Barry, July 6th, 1915. 





THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1x,—The reviewer of Miss Harrison’s book, “ Alpha and 
Omega,’’ in your current issue, speaks of that “ reasonable 
and spiritual Christianity ’’ which, however weak its hold 
may be upon the present, “ yet has the certain promise of the 
future.’’ May I ask what precisely we are meant to under- 
stand by this “ reasonable and spiritual Christianity ’’? Does 
the statement, “Sic Deus dilexit mundum’”’ give anything 
like a true account of it? If it does not, then I for one must 
be pardoned for saying that I do not look upon it as 
Christianity at all. I confess that a rationalist Christianity 
leaves me blankly agnostic. Its difficulties seem to me 
simply insuperable. Catholicism, so your reviewer says, 
“is no longer taken seriously by educated people.’”’ He 
describes the sacramental doctrine, in the usual external way, 
“the power of the priest to forgive sins,’’ &c. It is all this 
in which “educated people’’ no longer believe. But it is 
the basis of the sacramental doctrine which he appears to 
leave out of account. It is to him a merely arbitrary dogma, 
with no more foundation than the claim of a Connemara 
priest to be able to turn his parishioners into rats and mice. 
It is supported for political and ssthetic reasons by “ non- 
intellectualist ’’ literary men who do not really believe in it. 

But the sacraments are absolutely dependent upon the 
Incarnation. So far as Christians (in the authentic meaning 
of the term) are divided about them, it is merely a domestic 
dispute between believers in one same stupendous mystery. 
Would your reviewer say that “educated people’’ no longer 
take the Incarnation seriously? If not, why may they not 
take its sequele seriously? It is possible, no doubt, to hold 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and not to be a sacra- 
mentalist. But wherever it is grasped with intellectual 
clearness or delighted in with devotional joy, the sacra- 
mental atmosphere is at once created. I do not think it is 
possible to name a really great “Doctor of the Church” 
(using the term in a wide sense) who was not a sacramentalist. 

The one man, at any rate in the English Church, for 
whom this title may fairly be claimed at the present time 
is the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Gore. Your readers may 
perhaps be interested in the following extract from a sermon 
recently preached by him at St. Alban’s, Holborn It 
may help them to understand the attraction of Catholic 
Christianity (the emphasis is on the noun, but the adjective 
is something almost if not quite inseparable from it), and 
to show them that there is something higher and deeper in it 
than a decadent reactionary esthetic pose. Dr. Gore said :— 
“TI say, when you start to pray it will make the greatest 
difference to you, if you get into the habit of remembering 
that you are not alone; that you are not one atom in a great 
universe, darting up your solitary prayer to some far-off 
centre. There is one great Prayer that is always being 
prayed. It is the Prayer of the great Representative of our 
humanity. It is the Prayer of our great High Priest, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. He is always there. There is always 
being represented all that our manhood ought to want. But 
not only that ; He has joined to Himself the whole company 
of His people. There is one great Prayer always 
being prayed. It is the Prayer of the great Head. But it 
is the Prayer that is always going up from all His members 
joined together in the Holy Spirit; the prayers of all the 
Church throughout the world, the prayers of all the Saints.” 

Here, surely, is the “future of religion,” if it is to 
have any future at all.—Yours, &c., 

R. L. Gates. 

Gedney Vicarage, Holbeach. 

July 5th, 1915. 
‘‘A FLEMISH IMPRESSIONIST.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your reviewer, up to the present, stands alone 
in his harsh judgment of ‘‘ The Path of Life.’ I have no 
right to quarrel with him for this eccentricity ; but I feel 





entitled to protest when he comments upon my translation 
in terms that seem either unconsidered or unfair. He 
informs your readers that, in his opinion, I have been 
‘‘ sadly tripped by the medieval flavor of the dialect.’’ 


'“ He has plentifully sprinkled the pages,” continues your 


reviewer, ‘‘ with ‘ ’twas,’ ‘’twould,’ ‘ liefst,’ ‘ a-thinking,’ 
and so on, not to mention that patent, up-to-date, labor- 
saving device which has nothing to do either with the archaic 
or the dialectic—the asterisk. Now, ‘’twas’ is no more 
true to the medieval than was Walpole’s Gothic castle at 
Strawberry Hill. It is simply an irritating sham,’’ &., &c. 

What your reviewer means by these remarks, unless he 
just means to be rude, I am at a loss to guess. Can he really 
be suggesting me to imagine that the expressions which he 
has quoted possess a medieval character? If so, I should 
like to disabuse his mind by telling him that I employed 
them as having a certain peasant character, thus conveying 
the main note of Stijn Streuvels’s sketches. As for “’twas” 
and ‘‘ ’twould,’’ these phrases may irritate him as much as 
he pleases, but they are not shams: they render exactly 
what we all of us, including your reviewer, say in our real, 
everyday speech, and are no more intended to sound 
archaic than Lothair intended to talk medieva] English 
when, stepping into a hansom, he observed: ‘“ ’Tis the 
gondola of London.”’ 

Nor can I tell what your critic is driving at with his 
‘“‘ asterisk.’’ The description of an asterisk as a labor- 
saving device must be due to some slip of the pen for which, 
had another perpetrated it and found him in the mood in 
which this review was written, your critic’ would probably 
have given him a dressing-down similar to that which he 
has tried to administer to me. 

One word more. Your critic heads his article ‘‘ A 
Flemish Impressionist.’ To my mind, and to the minds 
of his fellow-countrymen, Stijn Streuvels is about as much 
an impressionist in letters as Jan van Eyck or ‘‘ Velvet ”’ 
Breughel are impressionists in painting.—Yours, &c., 


ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MatTros. 
Chelsea, July 6th, 1915. 


MR. LONG AND COMPULSION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—A sentence or two in Mr. Walter Long’s speech 
on the Second Reading of the National Registration Bill 
indicate plainly that, in spite of Mr. Asquith’s assurance 
that conscription is not contemplated by the Government, 
it is, in the mind of Mr. Long, a thing to be desired. 

Mr. Long is reported to have said: “The Bill did not 
propose to compel everyone to serve in the field, or in the 
factory, but he frankly admitted that it would compel a 
minority of the people to declare they were doing nothing. 
He looked forward with curiosity to see whether anybody 
would get up and say that he did not think it right, if 
people were deliberately avoiding their duty, that they 
should be compelled to admit it. He was not ashamed to 
say that he believed the time had come, if men and women 
were solemnly determined to lend no hand to their country 
in difficulty, that they should be compelled to admit it.” 

These sentences imply that Mr. Long’s view of “duty” 
should be enforced by law on all; that any who from 
conscientious motives believe war to be wholly and always 
wrong, must be subjected to ignominy, to begin with, and 
to other consequences unspecified, later on. Yet it is to 
men and women, Quakers and others, who held such views, 
that much of the freedom and moral elevation of our nation 
are due. We are in danger of losing permanently our hardly- 
won liberty of speech and action, on the plea so well 
described by Milton in the well-known lines :— 


**So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.” 


We need to beware of listening to voices which bid us— 
“ propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” The man, or nation, 
who will save his life at the cost of principle, will assuredly 
lose it, while to lose life for Christ’s sake is the certain way 
to save it for either.—Yours, &c., 
W. 8. Atpis. 
Tenterden, July 7th. 1915. 
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IN THE FAR EAST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sim,—Your readers may be interested in the following 
extracts from a Japanese paper, translated into English 
by a Japanese :-— 


From the ‘‘ Kobe Yushin Nippo,”’ dated May 13th, 1915. 


KAISER’S YACHT BROKEN BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 

As are reported from abroad, the excitement among both 
Englishmen and Americans at the sinking of the “‘ Lusitania”’ 
in the offing of Ireland has now reached to its climax. Such 
an outrageous act may be called the act of the demons. Eng- 
lishmen residing in Kobe are greatly indignant with this bar- 
barous outrage of the Germans. Everywhere the disaster of 
the “ Lusitania” is the topic of the day; and the reproaches 
upon the Germans are voiced among Englishmen. This senti- 
ment echoed in a more concrete form in a deed of an English- 
man. The avthor of the act is a venerable old Englishman, 
Mr. X——, aged 70, President of the Oriental Hotel, and the 
so-called ‘‘ Headman”’ of the Rokko Village. This cannot be 
overlooked as a mischievous deed of a drunkard in such a power- 
ful, venerable old geritleman. We would rather take it that he did, 
out of pure patriotic feeling hostility. Nothing remarkable hap- 
pened at the bar of the Kobe Club while some Englishmen were, 
at about 7 o’clock on the night before last, talking over whisky 
about the politics of the time; but when the subject turned to 
the sinking of ‘‘ Lusitania,” they gave way to the indignant senti- 
ment, and all the company were excited up. At this critical 
instant, Mr. X——, one of the company, went out to the hall 
at the entrance of the Hotel, and ordered to a boy to fetch a long 
pole. The boy was puzzled at his order, but brought in a bamboo 
pole, over twelve feet long, from the shed of the premises. No 
sooner was the pole handed over to Mr. X——, than the old 
gentleman went up one or two steps of the staircases in front 
of the hall, and stretching in his full length in a gesture of a 
lancer, he pushed his arm to a great tablet hanging over the 
wall of the left side of the hall. It was a picture of the Kaiser's 
yacht ‘“‘Hohenzwollen.”” He thrusted the pole into the tablet. 
First he broke the German national flag hoisted at the steer of 
the yacht, and then smashed the whole body of the vessel, and 
broke off all the characters that represented Kaiser’s yacht. 
His outrage went so far as to thrash down the broken tablet 
to downstairs. All the people came out to see what happened. 
Some young men, holding up their hands, cried, ‘‘ Very good; 
well done.’’ Some gave three cheers to the old man. Others, 
however, remarked that this was serious matter, and he was 
a fool; ‘‘Why did he break the asset of the club?’”’ Since 
yesterday Mr. X——’s outrage has become a problem among 
foreigners. Dr. Y—— and Mr.,Z—— may have called the 
members of the Club to discuss this question. 

On the other hind, the German residents were highly 
offended with this matter; and during tiffin-time yesterday they 
= met at the German Club, and seem to have made some 

ecision. 


From the ‘‘ Kobe Yushin Nippo,” dated May 14th, 1915. 


MORE ABOUT BROKEN TABLET. 

The Kaiser’s yacht broken by Mr. K—— has become a 
formal problem at length. Six committees met and held a 
secret conference at the meeting room of the Kobe Club at 
half-past five last evening. We do not know what decision was 
passed by them. But rumor was current in the settlement 
that, if Mr. X should be prohibited to frequent the Club 
for some months by the decision, he would render objection to 
it, and demand an extraordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Club to be held, and appeal to the 
—= opinion of the whole members. Some leading 

nglish residents are, however, of opinion that even 
though Mr. X should be held responsible for his reckless 
action, yet it is too artless on the part of the committees 
to hold a meeting and to discuss how to deal with the old 
man; at the same time when the German residents are said to 
have held at the German Club on Saturday a congratulation 
meeting upon the sinking of the “ Lusitania.’ They would rather 
prefer to overlook the matter. On the other hand, there are 
many Germans who are unrivalled in loyalty to the throne in 
Europe, except Russians, gnash their teeth with indignant feel- 
ing. If Mr. X belonged to another nation, the Germans 
might have challenged a duel with him. 











This is a letter sent to the editor of the paper, and 
directed to the hero of the incident :— 


Dear Srr,—You will please excuse me for writting to you 
a few lines here, though I have no acquaintance with you. I 
have heard about you for a long time. I know that you are 
the pioneer of Rokko San and the oldest residence in Kobe. 

I know that you are a horticultarist and a member of 
§.P.C.A. I have heard some time ago that you saved a poor 
dog in front of the Club, and gave him plenty of food until at 
last he ran away, escaping from the death of starvation. Seeing 
in the paper to-day, I understand that you broke the picture 
of the Kaiser’s yacht hanging in the Club, with a bamboo pole 
into pieces. Right you are, sir. I would do that if I were 
an Englishman. You broke only a picture, while Kaiser broke 
your disarmed ship and killed a thousand of harmless peaple 
on board the ship S.S. “Lusitania.’”” There would no man 





who do not rage at the recent German’s violent. If not, he is 
not a nation of the countly, but he is a traitor. There may be 
some man who will disapprove of your conduct that you broke 
a furniture belongs to the Club, but I would say to them that 
it comes from your patriotism. I esteem you the more not only, 
as you are the pioneer of Rokko San, or the oldest residence, or 
a member of $.P.C.A., but as you are a patriot. Please, take 
care of your-self for your-self and for your countly.—Yours most 
truly, 

A JAPANESE PATRIOT. 
The war is evidently the cause of hostilities in the club-rooms 
of the Far East, as well as on the battlefields of Europe.— 
Yours, &c., 

ANGLO-JAPAN. 


Poetrp. 


A BATHE ONE SUNDAY. 


The glistening cornfields shone like glass, 
Each arching ear a rainbow was, 

The brambles were more full of bees 
Than of the clustered blackberries. 

On every emerald leaf there stood 

A ladybird, like a drop of blood, 

And little flowers like mirrored sky 

Rose up and flew as we passed by. 


No sound of wheel, no song of bird, 
No grasshopper his fiddle stirred ; 
Almost the chewing of the cows 
Sounded o’er seven fields—a house 
With boarded windows, silent, shut, 
Like a dead mole in a rut! 


The air was full of thistledown, 
Phantoms by the bright wind blown, 
In the grass the seeking stream 
Made a brown translucent gleam, 
Easily it seemed as they 

We, too, went upon our way. 


What they sought that sought we 
Under many an arching tree, 

Into shadows deep and cool 

As a tranquil fishing pool, 

Into meadows on whose breast 
Yellow sunshine lay at rest, 

What they sought that sought we - 
Waiting splendor of the sea. 


There at last before our feet, 
Making loveliness complete, 
Earth and sea a brimming cup 
Loveliness has quite filled up! 
Down the cliff, a golden stair, 
Where the blessed waters are 
Lipping, kissing the warm stones, 
Lapping benedictions, 

Sweet as music, clear as light, 
Turquoise, silken, clinging, bright, 
Now must we our bodies dress 

In this garment’s loveliness. 


Barnes’s bull is safe in shed, 

Far away and tetheréd ; 

Barnes and neighbors far away 

On their bended knees do pray ; 
Standing, loud they sing, and yet 
Whom they worship makes them sweat. 


Whom we worship lets no eye 

On our bathing come to spy, 

Whom we worship lets the sea 

All our shining mantle be, 

Whom we worship shuts us in 

To His garden without sin— 

Praise we Him who makes us part 
Of the summer’s lovely heart. 

Sytvia Lynp. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, Taurspay NicHt. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of bocks which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“‘ Subjects of the Day.” By Earl Curzon of Kedleston. (Allen & 


Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) ; 
“The Faithful.” A Drama. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


“International Law and the Great War.” By Coleman Phillipson. 
(Unwin. 15s. net.) 

“The Great Settlement.” By C. E. Fayle. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

“The Road Towards Peace.” By Charles W. Eliot. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

““The War Lords.” By A. G. Gardiner. (Dent. 1s. net.) 

“Russia and Democracy.” By G. de Wesselitsky. (Heinemann. 

the tor as What After?” By Raymond Unwin. (Letchworth 

Garden Press. 1s. 6d.) 

‘Bealby.” By H. G. Wells. (Methuen. 6s.) 
‘Nicky-Nan, Reservist.” By Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Black- 
wood. 6s.) 
e * * 

I Learn that Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham has com- 
pleted a new volume of sketches and stories, which will be 
published in the early autumn. This is good news, for he is 
an undoubted master of a certain type of short story, and a 
successor to “Success,” “Faith,” “Hope,” and “Charity” 
will be a welcome addition to the world of books. 

% * ¥* 

Few readers of to-day know even the name of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Haywood, an account of whose “Life and 
Romances”’ by Dr. George Whicher is to be published by 
Mr. Milford in the “ Columbia University Studies in English 
and Comparative Literature.” Yet she has been called “ the 
most voluminous female writer this kingdom ever produced,” 
and her name appears in the “Dunciad” beside that of 
“ynabash’d De Foe.” Her productions profess to relate 
the inside history of the Court from the restoration of Charles 
II. to the death of George I. Her contemporaries thought 
them piquantly immoral, and Pope’s note classes her as one 
of “those shameless scribblers who in libellous memoirs and 
novels reveal the faults or misfortunes of both sexes, to the 
ruin of public fame.” Her short stories, of which she wrote 
a great number, are in the same style as the Restoration 
comedies, but without their glitter and life. 

* * * 

Mrs. Haywoon’s romances have, however, the double 
value of reflecting the manners of her time, and of marking 
a phase in the development of the English novel. Most of 
them were written just before Richardson came on the scene, 
and they show a conscious effort to escape from the unreality 
of the French romance which was then dominant. Her best 
novel, “The History of Miss Betty Thoughtless,” is rich 
in illustration of eighteenth-century life. Some critics have 
claimed that it suggested to Fanny Burney the plan of 
“Byvelina.”” The book was contemporary with the novels of 
Fielding and Smollett, and Sir Walter Raleigh describes 
its heroine as “own cousin to Roderick Random.” The 
same writer classes Mrs. Haywood as “a good specimen of 
that third-rate kind of author that multiplies the faint echoes 
of a literary success, and writes novels as an Oriental tailor 
makes garments, to a ready-made pattern, with dexterity 


and despatch.” 
* * * 


ANOTHER volume of “Columbia University Studies,” to 
be published shortly, deals with the history of the “ ballade ” 
from the Middle Ages to the present day. Its author, Dr. 
Helen Cohen, has been able to include a number of early 
French “ballades”’ that have not been printed hitherto. 
The book will also contain unpublished letters written by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Edmund Gosse, the late Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and other writers who have employed the 
“‘ballade” form in English. 

* ¥* * 

Jupeine from the number of expositions and criticisms 
of Pascal that are published in this country as well as in 
France, the “ Pensées”’ are still an active influence as well 
as an historical monument in theology and philosophy. An 
estimate of Pascal’s present position is the subject of last 





year’s Hulsean Lectures by the Rev. H. F. Stewart. They 
are about to be published by the Cambridge University 
Press, under the title of ‘The Philosophy of Pascal.” 

+ * . 

Sir Lawrence Gomme is an acknowledged authority on 
everything that appertains to the history and government 
of London, and his commendation of Mr. Frederic Swann’s 
“Primer of London Citizenship,” to be published by Messrs. 
P. 8S. King, makes us hope that the little book will prove 
a useful text-book of London citizenship. Mr. Swann. gives 
an account of the system of Local Government in force in 
London, explains its intricacies, and examines some of the 
measures that have been proposed to remedy its defects. 

* * 7 

Mr. James Huneker is an American critic who has 
labored to spread the vogue of impressionism and cosmo- 
politanism in literature and art both among his fellow- 
countrymen and among ourselves. His latest volume is a 
work of social interpretation, largely concerned with New 
York, but occupied also with the life of some European 
capitals. Its title is “The New Cosmopolis,” and it will 
be published in this country by Mr. Werner Laurie. 

” * aa 

Most readers have been guilty at one time or another of 
smuggling into this country some of the handy little volumes 
of the Tauchnitz “Collection of British Authors,’’ notwith- 
standing the notice on the covers that they “may not be 
introduced into Great Britain or her Colonies.” But, on 
the whole, English authors have not had much reason to 
complain of the activities of Baron Tauchniiz. One probable 
result of the war, however, will be the disappearance of 
the familiar Tauchnitz volumes. Their place will be taken 
by a collection issued by the Paris firm of M. Louis Conard. 
Arrangements have been made for the publication through- 
out the Continent of a “Standard Collection” of the works 
of contemporary British and American authors, bearing 
M. Conard’s imprint. The list already prepared contains 
the names of most of our leading novelists, whose recent 
and coming books will be added to the collection at as rapid 
a speed as possible. M. Conard hopes that towards the end 
of the year he will be able to publish a new novel every week. 

* 7 > 

Wuicu are the best twelve short stories in the French 
language? Agreement on the answer is impossible, but the 
question is raised by a little volume of translations. just 


published by Messrs. Gowans & Gray. The selection has 


been made by M. Auguste Dorchain, an accomplished French 
critic, and his choice, which was restricted to the works of 
authors no longer living, and to stories not exceeding 1,500 
words in length, is as follows :— : 
Chateaubriand’s “The Adventures 
Abencerrages.”’ 
Xavier de Maistre’s “The Prisoners of the Caucasus.” 
Balzac’s ‘ El Verdugo.” 
Alfred de Vigny’s “ Laurette.” 
Prosper Mérimée’s “The Venus of Ille.”’ 
Alfred de Mueset’s ‘‘The Story of a White Blackbird.” 
Stendhal’s “Vanina Vanini.”’ 
Théophile Gautier’s “The Child with the Bread Shoes.” 
Alphonse Daudet’s “Father Gaucher’s Elixir.’ 
Gustave Flaubert’s “The Legend of Saint Julian 
Hospitator.”’ , 
Frangois Coppée’s “The Gate-Keeper,”’ 
Guy de Maupassant’s “ Mademoiselle Perle.”’ 
* * * 


of the Last of the 


PropaBLy M. Dorchain felt it necessary to confine him- 
self to a single story by each author, for otherwise it is 
difficult to account for the absence of several of Maupassant’s 
masterpieces. Some people would even go to the length of 
maintaining that at least half of the twelve best stories in 
French are the work of Maupassant. Nor will the choice of 
“Mademoiselle Perle’’ find general acceptance. I notice 
that it is not included in the volume of Maupassant’s stories 
translated by Mrs. John Galsworthy, and published in their 
“ Reader’s Library” by Messrs. Duckworth. Not a few 
readers would vote for “A Coward,” or “The Necklace,” 
or “ The Piece of String,” any one of which has better claim 
to inclusion than the stories of Chateaubriand and Xavier 
de Maistre. And there is a strong case, too, for Balzac’s 
“The Atheist’s Mass.” 
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Rebiews. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 


‘Samuel Butler: A Critical Study.” by Gitnert CANNAN. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Iv humor is essentially an attitude towards things which 
makes them appear in shape or in value out of the 
common, the humorist must take a different character 
according as things themselves change. For things, 
the material for humor, are not hard, objective, permanent 
facts, but the world as seen and appraised for ordinary 
purposes by ordinary persons. Appreciation or value 
is bestowed upon things, and the business of the humorist 
is to test and correct these values. This, of course, is also 
the work of the philosopher, and every true humorist is 
a philosopher in purpose and effect, sometimes in method, 
as was the case with Socrates. But the humorist known 
to literature and art proceeds to adjust the values of life, 
not by argumentation, but by swift revelation and readjust- 
ment. This quick correction, this presentation of things 
or situations “out of the common,” gives that “ paradox” 
which is the core of humorous treatment. Now, as intel- 
lectual and emotional interpretations of life, in the shape 
of theories, dogmas, &c., come to play a greater part in life 
itself, humor naturally finds in them its finest scope. Hence, 
the modern humorist must come to deal most largely with 
the old and the new popular interpreters, the parson and 
the scientist. It is along this line of reflection that Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan moves in his interesting critical study 
of Samuel Butler. To him Butler is primarily, and almost 
entirely, a literary humorist, happening to live in an age 
when scientists were coming out into the open to challenge 
parsons, and when the old creeds, and not a little of the 
old moralities loosely associated with them, were dissolving 
before the forces of criticism. The clash of creeds and all that 
it involved in the external world and the standards and 
habits of life, furnished a rich supply of new material for 
the satirist. But success in such a réle was only possible 
to a sympathetic realist. Now, Butler nearly became a 
parson, and afterwards a scientist. It thus seemed only 
by a miracle of grace that he escaped an immersion which 
would have removed him from the position of intelligent 
aloofness which satire demands. Very cleverly does Mr. 
Cannan track down in Butler’s work and character the con- 
flicting strains of serious interest which pulled him now 
towards theology, now towards serious scientific controversy. 
But, approaching his subject from the standpoint of litera- 
ture, he underrated the value of Butler’s earnestness. 
To him, Butler will live as the writer of a penetrating 
satire, “ The Way of All Flesh,” in favor of which he some- 
what heavily disparages the loose but extraordinarily effec- 
tive humor of “ Erewhon” and “ Erewhon Revisited.’’ No 
doubt the literary success of Butler does turn upon the 
creation of the little group of live Victorians of the rectory, 
Theobald, Ernest, and Christina. But even in his appre- 
ciation of “The Way of All Flesh,” Mr. Cannan is superior 
and condescending. Thus, for instance, “ Your true novel 
is such that, if the controlling irony were removed, it would 
soar into the region of the epic, there, as a new arrival, 
young, fresh, and a little absurd, to receive a nod from 
Homer. Such a novel is ‘Tom Jones,’ such are ‘ Pickwick,’ 
‘Jude the Obscure,’ ‘War and Peace,’ ‘The Idiot,’ and 
such, in a smaller way, is ‘The Way of All Flesh.’” He 
reminds us that in novel-writing, after all, Butler was 
“an amateur.’’ So, apparently, were Dickens and Disraeli; 
and as for George Eliot, she was “simply an inexplicable 
phenomenon, thriving, apparently, on the immense capacity 
of the public for being bored.” Now, this sort of talk is 
cheap, silly, and quite irrelevant to his theme. It may 
be difficult to get agreement in the use of the term “ novel” ; 
but to assert that “irony is one of the essential ingredients 
of your true novel” is a singularly perverse judgment. For 
it is not really possible sharply to distinguish “your true 
novel’’ as “a species distinct from the romance.” Any- 
how, such niceties have no useful bearing in a criticism 
of Butler, who never claimed to be a novelist, but simply 











to exercise a writer’s liberty to use fictitious names and 
incidents to fill out and illustrate his criticism of life. It 
is much better not to approach the study of such a man 
as Butler from the literary side. For though he had strong 
leanings to several arts, the literary art was not one 
of them. He often took great trouble with his writings. 
But we doubt whether it ever entered his mind to 
consider what sort of a book he was engaged upon, still 
less to consider whether in style or arrangement it suc- 
ceeded in conforming to any of the recognized “ species.”’ 

What counted with Butler was the element of 
challenge in the subject-matter of his writing. Mr. 
Cannan quotes an interesting passage in support of this 
from “The Way of All Flesh,” where he rightly identifies 
the hero with the author. Ernest is talking of the questions 
he feels disposed to tackle :— 

‘The question of Christianity is virtually settled, or if 
not settled, there is no lack of those engaged in settling it. 
The question of the day now is marriage and the family 
system.” 

‘** That,” said I drily, “is a hornet’s nest indeed.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said he, no less drily, “ but hornet’s nests are 
exactly what I happen to like.’’ 

Mr. Cannan gives a little chapter to Butler’s two chief 
literary hornet’s nests, his famous “discovery’’ that the 
“Odyssey ’’ was written by a woman, and his identification 
of “Mr. W. K.”’ of Shakspere’s Sonnets. It is, of course, 
difficult to be certain how far Butler came to believe in 
such discoveries, for it would be of his humor to make it 
difficult. But our chief quarrel with Mr. Cannan is that his 
conviction that he is dealing primarily with a literary gentle- 
man blinds him to the great originality of Butler’s scientific 
and philosophic writings. He tries to set out Butler’s 
claims in the great Darwin controversy. But he nowhere 
recognizes the fine services of Butler in exposing the serious 
defects of the Darwinian logic, and in opening up great fields 
of controversy upon the nature of evolutionary processes. 
Butler was the first English thinker to demonstrate the need 
for an intelligible theory of those “ variations ’’ upon which 
s0 much turned, and to demand something more than a 
mechanical explanation of the “go’’ in evolution. Mr. 
Cannan does not seem to recognize that anything else than 
a personal interest attaches to Butler’s theory of memory, 
habit, and heredity. To him all this scientific energy appears 
as part of a perpetual conflict in Butler’s nature between 
certain old surviving strains of Puritanism and the zest of 
the intellectual hunter :— 

** Desiring to live in grace and not under the law, it was 
necessary that his reason should demolish everything that 
hampered his instinctive knowledge. Nothing his reason 
liked better. The one cardinal offence against grace is being 
bored, and nothing better serves the law, which is only 
amended by the violent and horrible consequences of bore- 
dom. Butler’s reason set about its task with such a relish, 
that in its determination not to be bored, it is sometimes 
boring.” 

Now, we need not deny that the direction of Butler’s 
thinking upon these deep matters was largely determined 
by his personal needs and interests. But such an admission 
does not impair the intrinsic wisdom of his criticism or of his 
constructive thought. Butler’s contribution towards a 
clear understanding of vital evolution appears to us of the 
first importance.. To us he stands not chiefly as a satirist 
or an amateur in fiction or in the fine arts, but as the freest, 
most original, and most varied thinker of his generation. 
It is not in the least a question of agreement with his par- 
ticular opinions and valuations, many of them exaggerated 
and perverse, especially in the fields of literature and art. 
It is a question of the independence, audacity, and pene- 
tration of a mind which refuses both conventionalism and 
departmentalism, but insists on ranging over all human 
interests, opening all shut doors, questioning all foregone 
conclusions, and revaluing all values. Neither “ EKrewhon” 
nor “The Way of All Flesh,” but the posthumous book 
entitled “ Notebooks ’’ will stand, in our judgment, as the 
decisive contribution of Samuel Butler to the thought of his 
age. Disagreeing as we do with some of the principal 
judgments of Mr. Cannan in his dealing with Butler, we 
wish at the same time to add that his book is full of good 
thoughts, and is used, not improperly, as 1 opportunity for 
saying many bright and useful things about current litera- 
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ture and life, which have a value of their own as the opinions 
of one of the ablest of the rising school of humanists who 
find in prose fiction their most serviceable mode of 
expression. 





SCOTT HOLLAND’S MEMORIES. 


‘“‘A Bundle of Memories.” By Henry Scott HOLLAND. 
(Wells Gardner. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Proressor Scott Hottanp’s book is issued with an apology 
for its publication in the tragic stress of an unprecedented 
world war. But, indeed, no such apology was needed: for 
the estimates of great men who have served their generation, 
and the later essays in which the writer is calling his readers 
from the dull life of uninspired striving after money or 
success, are entirely congruous with that call to service 
and to sacrifice which is being urged on the nation to-day. 
The “ Memories” are all of men conspicuous for their great- 
ness in action or thought: Swinburne, George Meredith, 
Chamberlain, Hugh Price Hughes, and others outside the 
limits of the Church to which the writer belongs; as well 
as a number in which the memories become more intimate, 
as being the record of personal friendships—Francis Paget, 
Frederick Temple, Father Stanton, the late Bishop of 
Lincoln, the late Dean of St. Paul’s, and others. Every 
essay is a revelation of the spirit and temper of the writer : 
brilliant in phraseology, full of humor, of insight, of 
eloquence, pouring out a torrent of appreciation and 
reminiscence in a style which no man living could imitate. 
The whole book reveals the intense vitality of a great orator, 
with a large vision which can accept much that is contrary 
to his own opinion, and recognition of the “many ways” 
in which the life of humanity is fulfilled. 

Some are a little cruel, as, for example, the vision of 
Swinburne on his daily pilgrimage along the edge of 
Wimbledon Common for his daily bottle of stout at the 
“Rose and Crown” :— 

“Twitching zealously along, with odd, jerky motions, 
the head thrown far back, the long back rigidly set, the 
long arms reaching to the knees, like Buddha’s, with the 
hands wagging and outplayed, and the very short legs, 
and the short, crumpled trousers, ending somehow above 
the funny boots. Everything was queer and rather un- 
canny, until you were close enough to catch sight of the 
fine, grave eyes above the elusive chin, and the splendid 
brow.” 

No one could ever induce him to speak a word. Only 
occasionally a baby in a perambulator would excite him to 
feast on the sight he loved. ‘“ Now and again it would dis- 
appoint him, by shrinking into a scream of fright at its 
worshipper.”’ 

And here, in a different mood, is his summary of the 
life of Father Stanton in his fifty years’ service in the 
slums of Holborn :— 


“The ‘world’ never touched that uncaged spirit of his. 

His humor, his spontaneity, his delightful freshness were 

still brilliant and abounding, so that he never appeared 

to fall under the shadow of old age. He hated the 
pettiness into which priestcraft so easily lapses. He loved 
independence; health of mind; strength of judgment; and 
the open air of nature. He enabled men to trust them- 
selves in the light of God’s Pardon. All his healthy scorn 
went out against convention. This is why the ‘ Establish- 
ment’ so sorely tried him ; with its intolerable pomposities, 
and dignities, and properties—its stuffiness, its stiffness, 
its ridiculous posing.’’ 
The last sentence is written from the heart—the testimony 
of one who has always been in revolt against the impossible 
limitations and strange worships created by an “ Estab- 
lished ” Church. 

One or two or these studies baffle the author. The 
tribute to Canon Barnett is inadequate; Holland never 
quite understood the high attraction of the quietness 
and wisdom and devotion of that latter-day saint. And 
(on another level) such a personality as Mr. Chamberlain 
completely, as he confesses, eluded him. He knew the 
greatness must be there; but he couldn’t find it. And at 
Gladstone’s funeral he finds himself gazing at a face which 


“somehow fenced me off’’ and “refused to disclose its 
secret ” :— 


| 
| 


| 








“Force of course there was, plain enough. No one 
could mistake the masterfulness, the directness of pur- 
pose, the hard energy. But there I stopped. The compact 
outline had no suggestions in it. There seemed no in- 
viting problems to be worked out; no vague impressions ; 
no attractive obscurities; no ins and outs; no minglings; 
no fancies; no dreams. You left off at the face. You 
never got deeper. The clear-cut surface repelled all in- 
quiry. It prompted no curiosities. It simply asked you 
to take it or leave it, just as you liked.” 


In the second half of the book—more personal because 
not confined to estimates of other personalities—the writer 
reveals his philosophy of life. He is pleading always for 
that life as a great adventure. He is attacking what Jeffreys 
used to call “ house life.” He will have nothing to do with 
the exultation of the trivial round and the common task. 
The “stuffiness,” the “stagnancy,” the “growing sense of 
self-contempt ’’ of the Established Church, form the repeated 
subject of a half-humorous despair. Professor Scott 
Holland’s preaching in London—and at his best he was 
the greatest preacher of his generation—will always recall 
with joy the vision of rows of “ respectabilities ” (as Carlyle 
would call them) seated in semi-somnolence on a Sunday 
afternoon at St. Paul’s; and an orator, in a torrent of fiery 
utterance, girding at their standards, denouncing their 
blindness and waste of life and its possibilities, challenging 
their daily dullness and routine with the paradoxes of the 
religion in which they thought that they believed. And the 
“respectabilities’”” who had come for soothing syrup from 
some plausible and popular Bishop,. ‘would depart 
bewildered, astonished, considerably annoyed. And here, 
also, he is exalting the romance and adventure of existence, 
and urging, like Thoreau, men and women to become alive. 
He finds such adventure even in the plunge into the vast 
cities of the poor; in the slums where “ respectability has 
been thrown to the winds,” and replaced by “risk and 
adventure and beauty and carelessness and glory.” He 
finds it in the Pan-Anglican Congress, with Bishops out- 
wardly looking as absurd and stuffy as any Bishop of any 
English Midland diocese—“ very obvious; very ordinary ; 
very usual ; very commonplace ; rather heavy and tiresome ; 
a bit slow in the wind; with a touch of wet-blanket some- 
where about us;” yet Bishops who, on closer inspection, 
“murmured weird sounds from unknown languages; they 
clicked; they snorted; they dropped liquid warbles like 
rain; ”’ and proved to be men who had been “ rocked in the 
bullock carts, wrecked at sea, half-drowned in floods and 
fords, all but eaten alive by men and beasts.” 

In his own words, written of another, he “ broke in upon 
our dull assemblies with the challenge of an eternal 
pilgrimage.’”” He confronts the dull, decorous ways of 
custom and routine with the call to the following of the 
Gleam. He exhibits the mad riot and adventure of ever- 
returning Spring—with its “lyrical cry; its bird’s song ; 
its outburst of passion; its magical vision; Paradise re- 
gained, in which somehow we have stepped inside the 
dreadful gate while the angel with the drawn sword kindly 
looked the other way. Here we are in Eden.” He calls 
on a race “imprisoned inside this vast civilization which 
it has piled up for itself’’ each “to try and know what life 
was meant for and what a mess he had made of it.”” He 
gives pictures of a devastating reality: “It might be a 
Mansion House meeting, and the Lord Mayor of London 
would just have invited the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Timbuktu to address the dull, leaden-eyed rows of torpid 
ladies who are the despair of all orators’; or “‘ some com- 
fortable Matins at 11 in the great West, while the con- 
gregation sit there, with a stolid ‘ Dearly-Beloved’ look in 
their cold faces, solid and plump in cushioned pomp”; or 
“those tired, bored ladies in Hyde Park, driven by relentless 
fate round and round the terrible circuit, with cards to drop 
on their way home: and always cards and calls, and calls 
and cards”; or the “ middle-aged gentleman in Piccadilly 
on his way to his club to sit in the bow-window and grumble 
and swear at the world he sees through it.” And he reminds 
all these pitiful prisoners, thus treading the set grey life 
towards the apathetic end, of the fairy island, where noon 
is always a purple glow, and peace comes dropping from the 
veils of the morning. “What a relief, as we close our 
morning study of the ponderous leaders in the ‘Times,’ 
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big with portentous issues and dignified lamentations, to 
murmur to ourselves, ‘After all, there is always Innisfree, 
with nine bean rows and a honey-hive. When all else 
comes to an end, and Society crumbles to pieces under the 
Socialistic aggressions of West Ham, there will still be 
lake water lapping on a low shore, and the evening will yet 
be alive with linnet’s wings.’ ” 

It is this note of adventure, inspiration, and delight, 
the sense of energy, contempt for the irrelevant, rejoicing 
in natural beauty and human greatness, which makes the_ 
work of Professor Scott Holland so full of zest and rejoicing. 
And the work is but the revelation of a personality all 
capturing in its variety of endowment, sincerity, and charm. 
As he writes here of another brilliant but unrewarded figure, 
“His humor was distinctly ironic, and he was rash in its 
exercise. He could not resist the fun of a Bishop’s gaiters.”’ 
But “he loved God’s poor with all his soul. He cared for’ the 
dog that was down.” It was for assistance to the dog that 
was down that he has given so much of his energies to 
the work of the Christian Social Union through all the 
years of blank indifference towards social reform and the 
condition of the people, transmitting the teaching of Maurice 
and Westcott and Pusey to a younger generation, and in- 
spiring them with a refusal to accept the dull acquiescence 
of the later nineteenth century and early twentieth century 
as the last word on the matter. He united the strong 
Liberalism and strong Churchmanship which he has accepted 
from Gladstone with a new Socialism which Gladstone dis- 
trusted at the end. And he saw the measures and alleviations 
which had been advocated by this little group, which every- 
one in practical politics, except Sir Charles Dilke, had 
regarded as insanity, become accepted by all political parties 
and pass smoothly from the world of thought into the world 
of action: minimum wages established in industry, small 
holdings recommended and realized, ‘‘ Social Reform ’’ which 
had been but a rushlight in the darkness filling the whole 
horizon of political change. It is good to think that this 
was, in part, accomplished before the shattering of the world 
by the blind, brute thunderbolt of war. The “ Doldrums,” of 
which he complained in one of the essays of this volume, 
at least had passed, and for ever; and his prophecy of their 
passing had been abundantly fulfilled. “The new Hope 
will bear down upon us. The new energies will have us in 
their grip. There will be a stir, and a start, and a voice 
under the stars; and all these waiting ships of ours, now 
stuck fast in idle, sodden waters, will shake themselves 
together, and be off out of sight, seeking fresh ports in 
unknown lands, risking the great adventure that keeps the 
old seas young.” 

That “great adventure” has been suspended for a time 
by the effort and the madness of war. But the worst of wars 
pass, and, after a time, are forgotten. The campaign to 
lighten the lot of the “common people” is a campaign that 
never dies, 


C. F. G. M. 





THE BOGATYR OF THE STEPPES. 


“‘An Iaterpretation of the Russian People.” By Lro 
WIENER. (McBride, Nast & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Booxs about Russia may be said almost to keep pace with 
the loss of Russian blood. The search for the enigma of 
Russian spiritual force has become incessant now that the 
physical force of Russia is defending with desperate and 
patient valor the cause of European liberty. Professor 
Wiener, of Harvard University, is well equipped for giving 
a detached interpretation of this Russian soul, which even 
at the present moment, the moment of seeming disaster, is 
in the very act of delivering that Western world which has 
too long ignored its hidden force. A Russian by birth, the 
translator of Tolstoy knows only too well the predisposition 
of his compatriots to exaggerate their failings, and he is on 
his guard against re-stating the familiar thesis of self-abase- 
ment. None the less, he sees clearly that neither the 
Russian mass nor even the individualities of Russia can be 
reduced to any stereotyped formula of Western progress. 
Kluchevsky has pointed out the curious attitude of the 
Russian people during times of upheaval in their history. 





It was that of servants who looked askance at a parvenu who 
had become their master. Only a “born” Tsar would 
satisfy them, and when this desire was unsatisfied and when 
life became too bitter, they acted, not like integral units of a 
State, but as hirelings with whom the State had no real 
kinship. They were inclined not so much to rebel as to run 
away, and it never occurred to them that in doing so they 
were abandoning something of their own. The author of 
“An Interpretation of the Russian People” shows how in 
every manifestation of life and of art, the same attitude 
persists. 

The Gens was as all-powerful in medieval Russia as in 
Ancient Rome; the patria potestas was as little disputed 
among the Russians as among the Romans. But when an 
individual Russian broke the trammels of grown-up child- 
hood, he became’a type of rebel peculiarly Slavonic. He who 
had so long submerged his individuality now exercised his 
will like a blind man to whom sight has been suddenly 
granted. The Bogatyr, the child-giant of the Slavs, exer- 
cised his strength at random and, while towering above the 
rest of the world in strength, retained always the simplicity 
of childhood. Occasionally the Bogatyr was not only a 
rebel, but also a master. Peter the Great was such an one, 
and with him, as Professor Wiener notes, the history of New 
Russia began. 

To the German mind, the perfectly rounded whole, the 
complete man is the admitted ideal. Goethe is accepted 
as the finished type, and in this difference between the 
Olympian and the Bogatyr, one can divine the chasm which 
yawns between the Teuton and the Slav. For Peter himself, 
who created the new Russia, was not divorced in the depths 
of his nature from the old. He, too, the demiourgos who 
wrought his life-work by infusing his fierce energy into 
thousands and thousands of anonymous lives, was still 
something of the Russian Bogatyr. What Peter was to 
Russia, Pushkin was to its ~peetry, and it is he who is 
reported to have uttered what may be said to be the credo 
of the Bogatyrs :— 

“The minority has undertaken all the changes for 
the better or for the worse, and the crowd has followed 
in its footsteps, like Panurge’s flock. To kill Cesar, 
Brutus and Cassius sufficed; to kill Tarquin, there was 
need only of Brutus. To transform Russia, the power 
of Peter the Great alone was enough. Napoleon checked 
what there was left of the Revolution without any outside 
aid. Individuals have accomplished all the great deeds in 
history. The will has created, destroyed, transformed. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the history of the 
saints, those men with extraordinary strength of character. 
Men like these were followed and emulated, but the first 
word was always said by them. All this appears as a 
direct contradiction of the democratic system, which does 
not recognize individuals—that is, natural aristocracy. I 
do not think that the world will ever see the end of that 
which issues from the depth of human nature, which, 
besides, exists in nature—inequality.” 

This attitude is compared by Professor Wiener with that 
of Goethe, but there is a world of difference between the 
child-giant who is confused even by his own strength, and 
the Olympian who views mankind with the calm of the 
ancient gods. 

If Pushkin was the Bogatyr of Russian poetry, Gogol 
was equally the Bogatyr of Russian prose. He wandered 
through Russia, and saw it as none had ever viewed it 
before. A precisely similar odyssey of art may be attributed 
to Vereschagin, who, in Professor Wiener’s words, “ started 
out as a Bogatyr to storm against all fetters of art and 
social conventions.”” Naturally enough, the Revolutionary 
movement, in its turn, was to produce, if not such titanic 
figures as these, at least something approximate to the 
national Bogatyr so dear to the Slavonic heart. ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Wiener,’”’ writes Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace in his 
Introduction, “unwittingly affords in his own person an 
interesting illustration of the continuity of national charac- 
teristics. Despite his long residence in foreign countries 
and his emancipation from many old prejudices, he is evi- 
dently still under the influence of early environment—still 
a Russian doctrinaire of the revolutionary type, imbued with 
that ‘native spirit of self-castigation’ against which he has 
rightly warned his readers in the opening pages of his 
volume.” Tolstoy’s translator, however, again and again 
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Help 
Suffering Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN 
POLAND FUND 


(THE SENIOR FUND FOR RELIEF 
OF DISTRESS IN POLAND). 


War, with its iron tramp, has 
crushed the fair land of Poland. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravaged 
three times by the Germans. Millions are homeless and 
starving. d men and women have lost the roofs over 
their heads, and when children stretch out their thin arms 
crying for bread, their mothers can only answer with tears. 
The spectre of hunger has cast its withering hands over 
the vast land between the Niemen and the Carpathians. 
Workmen have lost their work, for all the workshops and 
factories are shut. The plough is rusting for want of 
use, for the labourer has been robbed of tools and seed, 
Epidemics have spread throughout the country, and the 
domestic hearth is extinguished. 


HAS POLAND THE RIGHT TO YOUR HELP ? 
Yes; every nation has this right in the name of humanity 
But Poland has the right also in the name of her historic 
past. During centuries Poland was the messenger of pro- 
gress, the defender of the oppressed, Wherever great 
disasters struck the peopies, bringing hunger and need, 
Polish offerings flowed thither. Let the Polish towns and 
villages spring to life again from their ruins! Let Polish 
hearts know other sealing than pain, let the voice of 
Poland not only speak in a sigh! Let Polish mothers be 
able to give their children something more than tears! 
Also, by helping Poland you will be able to show your 
practical admiration for the splendid part played in this war 
by our Ally, great, brotherly Russia. 


Twenty shillings will keep 20 people from 
starvation fur a week. 


Committees have been established in all the principal 
cities of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Chairman of the London Committee: 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY 
(Now in Poland distributing proceeds of the Fund). 
Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents: 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 

Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 

Hon. President Glasgow Committee: 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee: 

The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons, Liverpool Committee: 


The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 


Hon. Treasurer: EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 

64, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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shows himself in this volume capable of seeing beyond the 
purely revolutionary point of view, and he points out that 
what is saving his country from the German menace is the 
survival of the Russian Government as an arm of the 
Russian people: “ Were it not for its strength,” he urges, 
“the present war would long have been decided in favor of 
Germany. The only accusation which is justified against 
the Government in the Nineteenth Century is that it has 
been exceptionally stupid in not taking advantage of the 
popular unrest in the direction of strengthening itself with 
the people.” 

Pushkin’s credo presented the Bogatyr as an aristocratic 
type, but even the Slav aristocrat differs profoundly from 
the aristocrat of Teutonic or Latin countries. The Bogatyr 
is essentially the democrat among heroes, and Russia herself 
is the Bogatyr of Europe. The accusations against her have 
never been deserved by the Slav people as opposed to the 
Prussianized bureaucracy. Prussianism has now been 
swept aside, and Petersburg has yielded place to Petrograd. 
Russia and the Russians have become an inviolable unit 
which, even in apparent defeat, has brought sanctuary to 
Western Europe 

It is the Bogatyr and not some bureaucrat in uniform 
who is moving the life-force of Russia across that world- 
chessboard. It is the Bogatyr who is striking for freedom 
and for hope. The good giant is no longer bewildered, is no 
longer tricked into the defence of causes that have never been 
his. He is at last renewing the national tradition, not of 
aggrandizement, but of saving the weaker Slavs from foreign 
enslavement. He speaks now in the name of the Russian 
people to the whole world, and it is they, the Russian people, 
who have given him their own life-force. And, just as in 
Russia herself regeneration will come, not from the 
enlightened and the powerful, but from the great mass of 
the peasants, so also in this old Europe, regeneration will 
perhaps come not from the more highly developed and con- 
voluted nationalities of the West, but from the Bogatyr of 
the steppes. 





AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 
“The Harbor.” By Erngst Pook. (Macmillan. 66.) 


Mr. Ernest Pootr’s first novel, “The Harbor,” crosses the 
Atlantic with high recommendations not only from the 
American Press, but with a generous appreciation from the 
veteran master, Mr. W. D. Howells. A novel that is 
planned on symmetrical, powerful lines, that aims at 
picturing in just perspective the struggle between the 
Shipping Companies and the Captains of Industry, with 
Wall Street behind them, and the exploited mass of dockers, 
stokers, laborers—a novel that has genuine breadth of vision 
and atmospheric actuality, for this one ought indeed to be 
grateful. It may be owned frankly that the novel of large 
social vision, in which the life of modern types is shown as 
conditioned by mass movements and the pressure of economic 
forces, is rarely offered us The Anglo-Saxon novelist, 
unlike the Latin, has little aptitude for generalization, is 
weak in the architectural sense, and departs from the 
individual, particular unit, achieving national significance 
or epical breadth by accident, as it were, as in “Tom 
Jones” and “ Vanity Fair.” Indeed, in most of the excep- 
tions to this rule, as Frank Norris’s “The Pit” and Mr. 
Galsworthy’s “The. Man of Property,” one detects very 
quickly the influence of the French naturalists. No doubt 
Mr. Poole has not only a natural gift for viewing society 
in the large, but his philosophic sense has been stimulated 
and trained by the study of good models. His canvas, 
ambitious in size, is not grandiose; his central purpose, 
the delineation of the great Harbor as a tidal way of human 
energies, changing with the generations, focussing and 
radiating, receiving and giving forth new forces and forms 
of the nation’s development, does not dwarf his characters. 
In fact, so far as clarity of design, structural skill, descrip- 
tive talent, and power of faithful observation can prevail, 
“The Harbor”’ is conscientious and spirited. It is a novel 
that holds one’s attention by the interest and variety of its 
scenes, one that is instructive, one that rarely falls in 





~ 


execution beneath a certain level standard of excellence. 
What more do you want, then? the American critics may 
ask. It seems ungrateful to reply that “The Harbor” is 
lacking both in imaginative intensity and artistic originality. 

One would not emphasize the point, save for the fact 
that the critics who have given Mr. Poole deservedly high 
praise, rarely seem to recognize the line that must be drawn 
between the novel of skilful talent and the novel of creative 
genius. The great public much prefers the former, because 
it is not there affronted by a strange vision, by a style 
peculiar in quality, by characters, spiritual atmosphere, or 
wsthetic force intense and self-centred. Any intelligent 
person can understand and appreciate “ The Harbor,” which 
is, indeed, primarily a work of sound intelligence, and not 
one of artistic inspiration. The wiry, quick-witted, young 
hero, Billy, who “makes good” at college, and later as a 
magazine writer wins success, and marries the sweet and 
capable girl, Eleanore, has no individuality; neither 
has Eleanore, who is an amalgam of feminine virtues. His 
father, who typifies the out-of-date American shipowner, 
with his belief in a big mercantile marine, and her father, 
Dillon, the masterful engineer, who concentrates on the 
economic, problem of organizing the port and the traffic of 
the railways and shipping lines on a scientific basis, are 
no doubt representative, but are almost devoid of personal 
features. Even Joe Kramer, the fiery Socialist, whose life- 
work it is to champion the sweated worker against the 
forces of Capitalism and Commercialism, is at best a sil- 
houette, living in his energetic gestures and fighting power, 
but never intimately revealed in his idiosyncrasies. The 
people are not distinguished one from another by those 
subtle inflections of manner and feeling, by which character 
declares itself. So with their personal relations, they are 
generalized, not particularized. Thus, one knows nothing 
more of Billy’s and Eleanore’s married life than that they 
are affectionate with one another, that she is a good wife, 
and that he works hard for her and the children Better, 
in its suggestiveness and touch of surprise, is the sketch of 
Marsh, the strike leader, and the disillusioned, bitter Mrs. 
Marsh. This shows more artistic cunning, precisely because 
it has the complexity of a snapshot from life. If we are 
not convinced by the fugitive episode of Joe Kramer’s and 
Sue’s love affair, it is not because it is unlikely, but because 
the author has not shown us in intimate detail how this 
man and woman affected one another. The general lines of 
their actions and behavior are there, but not the revealing 
minutia. 

It is, perhaps, invidious to elaborate this criticism, 
since ‘“‘The Harbor” is an example of that very large 
class of works, which, whether in fiction or painting, is 
constantly confused to-day with that very small, rare class 
that is really creative by the test of perfect or intense 
individuality. One is inclined to ask whether modern life, 
with its ideal of pattern-made uniformity, with its demands 
for regularity and efficiency of machine-like sureness, with 
its sameness of manners and stereotyped codes and fashions, 
is not inimical to the artistic instinct. And the Americans, 
so far as our observation goes, are far less individual in 
thought, manners, and speech than the English. Each 
individual is there, of course, differing in his being, but 
unconsciously conforming to the mysterious pressure of 
ideas impressed on him by the community. And there is 
something innately inartistic in the typical American novel. 
The true architect knows that with the materials of machine- 
made tiles and machine-sawn stone, with walls built on - 
plumb rectangular lines, his building, no matter the style, 
must always look hard and mechanical. The essence of art, 
indeed, lies in the tiny, instinctive fluctuations of the crafts- 
man’s eye and hand. The modern photographer, by “ taking 
out” all the telling evidence of tiny lines in the face, 
impairs in no small degree the individuality of each sitter. 
And that large majority of modern works of art which fill 
our galleries to-day, excellent as they may be in design and 
technical skill, showing intelligent observation, are so 
deficient in ‘subtle originality and individual quality of 
feeling that they fall into the class of what we may style 
“brain-spun.’’ Mr. Poole’s “The Harbor,” a valuable, 
informing, truthful, well-balanced novel as it is, for 
which, we repeat, we are grateful, is not a true work of art 
in the sense that we term the fiction of Mr. W. D. Howells. 
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“Give us this dap our dailp bread.” 


Bread Fund for Prisoners of War 
in Germany. 


OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED. 





Among the Patrons are:— 
Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, Bishop Bury (Bishop of 
. | North and Central Europe). 
LADY RUMBOLD. 
| LaDy MACDONALD. 
LaDY SUTHERLAND. 
LADY CLEMENTI-SMITH. 
Mrs. CLIVE. 
Mrs. T. J. P. EVAns. 


G.C.8.1 
BisHoP OF LLANDAFF. 
SIR THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G. 
MAJ.-GBENERAL T. J. P. Evans, C.B., 
R.M.L.1., Ret. 
W. JOYNSON-Hicks, Esq., M.P. 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, Honorary Colonel of the Royal 
Marines, and Mrs. WILFRED HENDERSON, wife of Commodore Com- 
manding lst Naval Brigade, make an URGENT APPEAL for donations 
for the above Fund, to send specially prepared White Bread—which 
has been proved to keep in excellent condition for weeks—to 945 
Naval Prisoners in 8 camps in Germany. 

The Hon. Secretary’s husband, who is a prisoner, writes: “ All 
Dujon to date in first-class condition. 
all. Bread better than anything else.” 

All money should be sent to “Bread Fund,” 
National Provincial Bank of England, Nottingham, 
acknowledged. 

Hon. Secretary: 
Mrs. Pictron-WaRLow, 

Bedford 


4 uditors: McCPHERSON, 


c/o Manager, 
and will be 


Hon. Treasurer : 
R. TownsEND WARNER, Esq., 
101, Eaton Terrace, 8.w. 
Epniz & Co., London and Bedford. 





Prudenti al ees Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


Headmaster: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 


(Certificate of Distinction in the ay -~ oy aml and Practice of Education, 
Jantab. 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the 
Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 











FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Address ;— 
Headmaster, The School, Caterham Valley. 














WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 





A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 





Full illustrated Prospectus on application to the Head Master 
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LONDON COUNTY AND 
WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 


CAPITAL £14,000,000, 
In 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Paid-up Capital- - £3,500,000. 
Reserve - - - £4,000,000. 


Deposits exceed £100,000,000. 





Chairman: 
The Right Hon. The VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 
Deputy Chairman: 
WALTER LEAF, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE: 





41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 


The Bank 1s represented by Branches or Agents in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and has 
Correspondents throughout the World. 


PARIS : 


LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK (PARIS) 
LIMITED, 22, Place Vendéme, 


Every description of British and Foreign 
banking business transacted. 


Executor and Trustee Duties Undertaken. 


- ‘NEW “EDITION. | 


PRIEST’S 
BIBLE 


WITH PRAYER, 
HYMNS & TUNES. 


The . Emerald large. type © Reference ‘Bible , with 
Apocrypha, on India paper, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer with Rubrics in Red, and Hymns 
A. and (1889 Edition) with Tunes, on India 
paper. Turkey morocco limp, 31/6; levant 
morocco pp. calf lined, 42/-; best ditto, 
ditto, 52/6, post-free. 

Tel. 329: Central. Cash discount 3d. in te. 

THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 

22, Camenester om E. Cc. 
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LEIGHTON PARK SCH@OL (near Reading). 


The fine range of new Laboratories (chemical, physical and 
biological—with working museum attached) is now ready. 
Central Hall in course of erection. 

For full particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin, 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
ANSTEY popes | a. PHYSICAL TRAINING AND HYCIENE, 
BINCTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a full RP. training in Physical Culture, including Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Sancing in all its branches, indoer 
and outdoor Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Physiology, etc. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HEARTS. 
Headmistress: Miss Estner Casz, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 

Second Mistress: Miss Estersroox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 

A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘fhe Unmaking of Europe.” By P. W. WILson. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


In the preface to this sketch of the history of the war, 
Mr. Wilson turns the tables on the historians with delightful 
audacity. He remarks that they “will make a living for 
centuries to come out of our strife and agony”’ (Mr. Wilson 
presumably gives his book away), and he warns them that 
they will be at a great disadvantage compared with Mr. 
Wilson, for what he says is “evidence,’”’ whereas what they 
say is “deduction.” Like all loyal journalists, we should 
like to agree with Mr. Wilson, but after reading his book we 
are not quite convinced that the writer who discusses the 
war at this stage is necessarily in a better position, in 
respect of knowledge and the means of final judgment, than 
the writer who comes later to the task. Is there nothing 
more to be learnt about the negotiations of 1912, of which 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Haldane have given us glimpses? 
Are we certain that at this moment we see all this amazing 
history in its true perspective? Mr. Wilson’s bright and 
readable pages do not lay all our doubts. Thus he speaks 
of Lord Haldane’s work with just enthusiasm and praise, 
but his language is hardly fair to some of Lord Haldane’s 
predecessors, and it fails to give an impression of the new 
character of the military problem. Nor do we think that 
the European situation before the war is quite adequately 
surveyed in the few pages that prepare us for the catastrophe 
of last summer. It is scarcely a convincing answer to 
Bernhardi’s complaint that France had done better than 
Germany in the way of Empire in the last forty years, to 
reply that empire is “in name only rule, in reality 
service.”’ It is when we talk like that about Egypt and 
India that foreigners apply unkind names to our innocence. 
But though we cannot put quite the same value as Mr. 
Wilson on his treatment of the whole subject of the war, we 
can and do welcome a very bright and careful record of the 
events of the last seven months. 





The Gleck in the City. 


From a Stock Exchange point of view, this week, like the 
last, has been wholly dedicated to the War Loan, and for 
the first time since the war began the daily newspapers 
have prospered in financial advertisements. How great the 
success has been nobody knows; but it looks as if there 
had been a heavy rush of subscriptions during the last few 
days. The Board of Trade returns show that the exchange 
position, instead of improving, is deteriorating; for the 
imports have risen again, and the difference between imports 
and exports has again increased. No wonder that the 
Ministerial campaign for private economy is provoking a 
counter campaign for public economy, directed against super- 
fluous and wasteful expenditure of all kinds. The important 
debate in the House of Lords, which was initiated by Lord 
Midleton, is fully supported by City opinion, and one hears 
that at last something is going to be done. There is a rather 
strong feeling in some quarters that some of the contracting 
departments have been guilty of favoritism as well as of in- 
competence, and one has heard some pretty sharp criticism 
directed against the monopoly granted to Messrs. Morgan, 
the firm which, as everyone knows, assisted in capitalizing 
the American Tariff, and consequently has under its wing 
a number of the War Industrials which are now booming 
on the New York Stock Exchange. It will, I hear, be difficult 
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to persuade Americans to invest in a British War Loan unless 
it offers a clear 5 per cent. If so, the only way of keeping 
down the exchanges will be to go on exporting as much 
gold and securities as we can spare. 


THe Price or THE Wak Loan. 
In the Stock Exchange there is a feeling that the terms 
of the conversion options in the War Loan prospectus may, 


_for a time at least, affect its price and possibly its market- 


ability. There has been a great desire to convert Consols 
and 3} per cent. War Loan Stock, and whereas most holders 
of the latter have done so by selling half their stock and 
using the cash so obtained to convert the other half, holders 
of Consols have not been able to sell. They have been 
obliged to borrow £100 of cash for each £75 of Consols 
and then apply for £150 of new stock. This means, how- 
ever, that a certain amount of stock will have been bought 
with borrowed money by people who will desire to reduce 
their liability as soon as they can, and some of them, 
perhaps, will rather sell at a slight loss than remain in 
debt. It is probable, however, that the position will soon 
strengthen itself, particularly if the banks buy War Stock 
when they find their overdrafts are being repaid and are 
in want of remunerative employment for the funds so 
released. Another factor which must contribute to the 
strength of War Loan Stock is the privilege holders possess 
of exchanging into any future loan at a higher rate of 
interest without any loss. This privilege may be of value 
if the war lasts long enough to necessitate another loan, 
but it is a right which seems to have attracted very little 
attention. 

Meanwhile, it is noticeable that Home Railway 
Ordinary Stocks have recorded a considerable number of 
dealings, many of them, no doubt, on behalf of people 
who have wanted to sell them in order to buy War Loan 
Stock. But a sale necessarily implies a purchaser, and 
prices have been on the up grade, so that there is evidently 
a firm demand for the standard dividend-paying stocks 
whose net revenue is guaranteed by the Government for 
the period of the war. The strength of these stocks and 
of foreign railway stocks is a big argument in favor of the 
abolition or substantial reduction of the minimum prices 
for higher-class securities. 


ARMAMENT Frems. 

A group which has been specially affected is the 
armament section, the reason probably lying in the drastic 
provisions of the Munitions Act, which proposes to limit 
their profits to 20 per cent. above the average of the two 
preceding pre-war years, irrespective of the value of work 
or increase of plant or capital. Vickers’ shares have fallen 
to 33s., and as they pay a dividend of 124 per cent., free 
of income-tax, the return is nearly 9 per cent., even if they 
pay no higher dividend than they have paid in recent years, 
and surely they will be allowed to pay that much. The 
shares of the Birmingham Small Arms Company stand at 
about 52s., and yield 8 per cent., allowing for freedom from 
income-tax, and they have paid their 15 per cent. dividend 
for several years, while at the present moment they are 
engaged exclusively on war work. The Chairman of John 
Brown, Ltd., held out the possibility that the big armament 
workers might get no orders for battleships for several years 
after the war; he even hinted that the armament business 
might come to an end at any time and render much of their 
plant useless. This is perhaps a factor in the case of the 
big firms, but those engaged on smaller work and on motor- 
vehicles should always find markets open for their indus- 
trial productions. 
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